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FIRST LONDON, THEN EDINBURGH, sbi 
NEXT THE CAIRNGORMS AND THE COE? | “chime 


| HAD AN ODD EXPERIENCE in Kintail a few years ago while 
walking with my partner. The date was Saturday 6/4/96, the time 
between noon and 2pm. We had climbed to the Bealach an Lapain: 
Landranger 33/010145, 725m above sea level, the usual start point 
for a traverse of the Five Sisters of Kintail. lt was a clear, cloudless 


day with no wind. The peaks were well covered with snow and ice. | 


We had stopped to rest when something moving extremely fast (| 
would guess between 60-100mph) shot past us emitting a steady 
whooshing or swishing sound like a large Guy Fawkes rocket. 
Nothing was visible, but from the sound | had the impression of 
something about the size of a cricket ball. | would estimate that the 
object passed five to ten metres from us. It was below my head 
height (standing) and about head height to my partner (sitting). A 
group 100 metres away gave no indication of having seen or heard 


anything, although I'm afraid that at the time it did not occur to us | 


to ask them. The line of flight of the object appeared to be hori- 
zontal or very slightly rising, again guessing from the sound only. 

The ridge at the Bealach an Lapain runs east-west, so the object, 
intersecting at about a right-angle, would have been travelling 


due south to north. | was looking directly at the apparent source | 


of the sound, but do not have good eyesight and a small object 
travelling quickly would perhaps be invisible to me, even close at 
hand. My partner has good distance vision, but initially had her 


back turned. She turned around on hearing the sound but, like | 


me, could see nothing which could have caused it. 

The prevailing impression was that something travelling very fast 
had just missed us, and the experience has puzzled us ever since. 
Both my partner and | have much experience of hillwalking in a 
variety of conditions without having encountered any remotely 
similar event. | can only think that we witnessed an unusual met- 


meteorite. | sent a description to the magazine Astronomy Now, 
asking if horizontal, or apparently horizontal, meteorite paths were 
possible. Their view was that the object could have been a mete- 
orite, but | remain unconvinced. | know there were falls of sat- 
ellite debris to the north-east of this area within a few weeks, but 
could find no information on anything plausibly close to the date. 
We had the slightly disconcerting impression of the noise having 
been a sound of propulsion — is a military explanation possible? 

The stalking season ends in October (although hind stalking 
may continue until the end of the year), so | have ruled out the idea 
of a bullet. The location — a popular walking area owned by the 
National Trust for Scotland — makes that improbable anyway. 

| dismissed the matter after a while as it seemed unlikely that 


instance, but recently | have come across several similar accounts, 
including nearby in Kintail (25/5/89, on the summit of Saileag) and 
on the summit of Beinn Dronaig, 7/4/02. 
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| would be grateful if readers who might have had similar 
experiences could contact me (25 Barnhill Rd, Dumbarton G82 
2SD, d.lockhart @ blueyonder.co.uk), giving details of time and 
place as accurately as possible. | am accumulating reports at 
www.graupius.pwp.blueyonder.co.uk/mystery.asp and 
would be very grateful if respondents could indicate that | 
have their permission to add their reports to these web pages. 


Ed. — In addition to contacting Dougie Lockhart direct, it would 
be good if any correspondents could keep TAC in the loop, with 
a view to discussing this further in a future issue. As regards the 
Saileag and Beinn Dronaig incidents, these are described in 
detail on Dougie’s website and it strikes me that, while similar 
to each other, they are somewhat different to the main event. 

On Saileag, John Montgomery describes having heard, on 
‘a pretty warm day”, when there was ‘virtually no wind at all’, 
a sound ‘like somebody tearing canvas or brown corrugated 
paper’. The sound “quickly circled round us clockwise and 
stopped as abruptly as it had started after it had travelled 
through approximately 300 degrees”. 

On Beinn Dronaig (initially reported in a letter to the Scots 
Magazine), Charlie Stephen describes a day when ‘the weath- 
er was excellent with a high pressure area over Scotlana”. 
A breeze ‘was blowing from the west at about 5mph and it 
was hot in the sun”. The noise “moved toward me and seem- 
ed to pass under my feet and continue past the trig point, 
then disappear. It took about five seconds to pass.” Steph- 
en, who was alone, records that “the sound was quite loud, like 
the extreme rustling of a plastic bag or ionisation of a high- 


| voltage power line on a damp day”. He left ‘a little apprehen- 


: : : : : | sive", convinced that it was “something undergrouna”. 
eorological phenomenon, a piece of falling satellite debris, or a | 


These incidents remind me of something in Walking the 
Watershed (p142). On Sgurr na Ciche, 27 May 1987, | saw “a 
strange little whirlwind scud across the summit — sucking up 
gravel with a high-pitched whine...”. This remains vivid, both 
in terms of the visual — an ankle-high pocket of dry soil scuff- 
ed up, rotated at speed and carried past me in an arc — and 
in the fizzing sound it made as it spun and travelled. The 
obvious difference from the Saileag/Dronaig events is that | 
saw what was causing the sound whereas the later observers 
did not. In terms of similarities, there are several: a sound low 
to the ground, the weather hot and near-windless, observa- 
tions made at high (for Scotland) altitude, and the zipping, 
ripping noise of the thing. I'm no expert, but bonsai-sized 


| whirlwinds could occur in windless heat if extremely localised 


any explanation could be satisfactory when based on a single | pressure differences created vortexes violent enough to flip 


into obvious physical energy. What John Montgomery and 
Charlie Stephen heard could have been examples of this. But 
Dougie Lockhart’s waist-high cricket ball in Kintail? | dunno. 


Outlets: Nevisport and Tiso (inc John 
Smith in Tiso, 50 Couper St, Glasgow) 

| Edinburgh: Ottakar’s, 57 George St 
Glasgow: Scotia Bar, 114 Stockwell St 

| Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station Sq 
Inverness: Clive Rowland, 9/11 Bridge St; 
Ottakar’s, 29 Union St 

Kingussie; Paper Shop 

Scone: Tower Ridge Direct, 113 Perth Rd 
Aberfeldy: Munros, 1 Bridgend 

Pitlochry: Munros, Unit 2, Atholl Rd 

Glen Coe: Clachaig Inn 

Tyndrum: Green Welly Stop 


Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


Ordinary blue blood pedestrians: 
Alan Blanco, Hamish Brown, Peter 
Drummond, Paul Gardner, Val 


BackTACs: TAC4, 16, 19, 24, 41-56. 
| £1 each inc p&p, £3 for three to ten, 
' £5 for eleven plus. TACshop info — a 
stac(k) of St Kilda T-shirts — see page 9. 


Br of Orchy: West Highland Way Sleeper 
Skye: Cioch Direct, Struan 

Carlisle: Freetime, 1-2 Market St 
Keswick: Needle Sports, 56 Main St 


kwatch 


..-Parkwatch...Parkwatch...Parkw: 


Val Harnilton and Paul Prescott both live near the eastern edge of the new Loch Fanon ye: tie 
Trossachs National Park, and here offer some early thoughts on how things have changed or stayed the 
same. Readers are invited to submit their own observations of how, for better or for worse, the park 
authorities have been managing this much-loved chunk of land. Comments are also welcome on the 
Cairngorms National Park, as this strangely-defined area moves ever nearer to being established. 


Geese a break 

If you are trying to keep up to date with the LLaTNP’s 
activities, its website is the obvious place to start. Be warn- 
ed: bookmark the post-intro page, http://www.lochlomond- 
trossachs.org/html/home.htm, not the actual intro page, 
unless you have a super-fast connection, I have seen worse 
than the bandwidth-eating flying geese, but one viewing is 
enough. To find out what’s going on, don’t bother with 
the news section — this is just sparse good news press re- 
leases. You need to click on Meetings and look at the 


agendas and minutes of the various committees, notably | 


the planning committee of course. 


Ballochistan 


First stooshie for the LLaTNP related to planning per- | 


Stardust memories 

One LLaTNP development which has not attracted so 
much attention is the strange, so-bad-it-surely-must-be- 
a-joke memorial on Conic Hill. Graham Benny was the first 
to report its existence, via a posting to the Relative Hills 
mailing list in early December. He described it as a 
white, painted concrete cube of about 40cm side with a 


| brass plaque screwed on to the top face. The inscription 


| (with the original spelling, capitalisation and grammar re- 


_ tained) is as follows: 


mission for the children’s hospice on the outskirts of | 


Balloch. The level of debate over this was depressingly low. | 


It is hard to imagine anyone opposing, the principle of 
increasing hospice facilities for children, but this was the 


attitude attributed to the park authorities by such lumin- | 
aries as Ewan McGregor. The site — on the Vale of Leven | 


side of a low hill — is a nondescript farmer’s field with 
a view of neither Loch nor Ben Lomond. 

The strongest opponents (according to the summary on 
the park’s website) were the Friends of Loch Lomond. I 
wonder how many peo- 
ple who bought their 


aware of this? Public 


sense did win on this oc- 
casion, but a precedent 
of non-conforming de- 
velopment has been set. 
Some would say that the approval of a chalet scheme in 
the grounds of the Balmaha garden centre is also non- 
conforming. Locals objected on the grounds that Balmaha 
is a “quiet village”, 
very large car park is another man’s rural idyll. Then there 
is the plan for 50 wind turbines on the Braes of Doune 
above Callander. This is just outside the park, but the 
LLaTNP board has been consulted and intends to object. 
How much weight will this carry? 
Luss talk 
The New Year edition of the Helensburgh Advertiser fea- 
tured a beautiful photograph of a seaplane in Luss Bay. 
The pilot talked of approaching the park authorities 
about developing a service. Every few years seaplanes rear 
their noisy heads in Scotland. They held a fascination for 
me until one day walking above Loch Earn I actually saw 
and more importantly heard one making a series of whin- 
ing bump landings below me. For passengers, the allure of 


seaplane trips to Cameron House is obvious. Worth keep- 
ing an eye on. 


A nondescript farmer 


which just shows that one man’s | 


Christmas cards were | 


TO THE GREEN EYED PRINCESS 


FROM THE SKY’S ABOVE 
TO THE SMALLEST STARDUST . 


FOR SOON THEM WILL BE US 
ALWAYS 


JOE BLACK 


It was still there in late December (and on 9/3/03 — it’s 
at 56/430922, on the second bump south-west of the 
highest summit — Ed.), but surely this high-level litter 
will not be allowed to remain much longer. It is a shame that 
it was ever constructed given that just a few miles up the 
road the Cashel Forest for a Thousand Years is purpose- 
planted for those who would like a tree as a memorial. VH 


Ledi warrior 


At the end of last year, the road builders were out on the 
flanks of Ben Ledi. There has long been a stub of forest 


opinion and common | toad rising from the A821 Trossachs road south of the old 


railway at Kilmahog, and “the Forestry” (as they are known 
hereabouts) were linking it through to the road that skirts 
Ben Ledi’s north-east side along the 225m contour. This 


| track will be familiar to almost anyone who has climbed 
| Ben Ledi, as the two popular routes from the Stank Bridge 
| car park both intersect it. The new link gives a useful 


extra way up Ben Ledi from Kilmahog, which makes a 
pleasant change from the traditional routes. So far so good. 
However, the rumour locally is that “they” intend this 


| to become the “official” route up the Ben, and that the 
| Stank Bridge routes are to be “closed”. Quite how this is to 
| be achieved is unclear, but weight is added to it by the 


construction at the beginning of March of a large but 
well-camouflaged car park in the woods at the bottom of 
the new track in Kilmahog. 

Although it would be difficult to close the Stank Bridge 
routes — impossible, in fact, under new access legislation — 


| it would be very easy to close the Stank Bridge car park, 


which would have much the same effect. The parking 
spaces at the bottom of the main track disappeared a few 
years ago, and parking is now a reduced to couple of dozen 
spaces along the old railway line. It would be a simple 
matter to prevent vehicle access. When these spaces are 
full, walkers use the layby on the A84 along the Anie straight, 
but there have been fatalities to pedestrians on this fast 
stretch, and calls for the layby to be closed on safety grounds. 


PP 


SMC, 2002, 280pp, | ISBN 090752 171 1, £18 


MUCH OF THE INTEREST in any second edition lies 
in how it differs from its predecessor. Are there sub- 
stantial improvements and changes? Have earlier 


mistakes been rectified? Is it worth buying if one | 
already has the first edition? In this instance a | 
dozen years have passed since the SMC first pub- | 
lished their guidebook to the Corbetts, and although | 

both ways, eg Garbh Chioch Bheag (26m drop) is 


Hamish Brown has remained from the original edit- 


orial team, Scott Johnstone and Donald Bennet have | 


been replaced by Rob Milne. 


The first thing to strike me was that the second | 


edition’s cover picture is, surprisingly, not of a Corbett 


at all, but of Suilven — one of the fine “other” hills | 


described within the book. In terms of the Corbetts 
themselves, two “new” names have been introduced 


here. Maol Creag an Loch is now called A’Chaoir- | 
nich: this is new to SMC but appeared in Eric | 


Yeaman’s 1989 Handbook of the Scottish Hills. 
Further south, Stob Fear-tomhais (itself a neologism: 
it was Ceann na Baintighearna until 1990) becomes 


Beinn Stacath — although should this be Beinn 
Stacach, as per the Bealach Stacach to the east of 
the summit? This name comes “from features on the 


eastern ridge” according to the introductory notes on | 
page 10, but these features are so minor that they | 
have failed to come to my notice on two visits; per- | 


haps they are like the “Pinnacle” which Landranger 
72 suggests stands high above Camps Reservoir. 

It is good to see the end of the pretence that both 
Sgurr a’Bhac Chaolais and Buidhe Bheinn (same 


height but only around 122m of drop between) could | 
be Corbetts. They are now treated on a similar footing | 
to the Carn Liath / Creag an Dhail Bheag pair 


(same height and with a mere 34m of drop between), 
though the western pair remains unique in being de- 
scribed by two independent authors, Martin Moran 
and Alec Keith respectively. 

The SMC policy of being nice to awkward land 
managers remains in evidence, most notably at Green 
Well of Scotland where the shepherd claims he re- 
quires total privacy for lambing: an alternative route 


to Cairnsmore of Carsphairn is given for the 1 April — | 


28 May period. (See Access all areas, p19 — Ed.) | 


There are assorted comments elsewhere, mostly about | 


shooting. Is all this connected to the removal of 


Beinn Mheadhoin in Morvern from the “other hills” de- | 


tailed in the first edition? It is the only such demotion. 


4 


. . and other Scottish hills — Scottish Mountaineering Club hitlwalkers guid i 
Second edition, edited ‘by Rob Milne and Hamish Brown . 


Review: Ken Stewart 


The maps are much Kenroved in appearance and 
more ambitious. Corbett Tops are marked, as are 


| Grahams, though their definition omits the drop 


criterion and the diamond symbol (lacking a light 
border) is often lost among the dark ridge lines. 
Munro Tops are claimed, unexpectedly, to be shown 
only when there is a 30m drop, but there are errors 


shown but Meall Garbh in the Tarmachans (72m 
drop) is not. Sadly, the ambition has not been accom- 
panied by accuracy. An unfortunately high number 
of the maps (over 50) contain at least one error. 

The text is disappointingly little changed — soa 
new edition of The Corbett Almanac does not seem 
necessary — and it includes too many typos, although 
those few errors in the first edition seem to 
have been corrected. Many descriptions are identical 
to those in the first edition, even where the “author” 
is different. Does this mean the new author re- 
checked the route on the ground, or did what? The 
rewrites for Arran and Glamaig show what can be 
done without changing the route. (Re-authoring is 
particularly marked in the Gallcway/Borders sec- 
tion, where seven first-edition pieces by the late 
Ken Andrew — he died in 2001 — have been adopt- 
ed by Tom Prentice. These are almost word-for- 
word reprints, certainly not new pieces of work, and 
the same applies to descriptions originally credited 
to the late Graham Tiso and the late Bill Myles. 
Perhaps Prentice has dutifully forwarded his text 
fees to, for example, Ken Andrew's widow, but even 
so this leaves a bad taste — Ed.) 

Updated descriptions are mixed. The blocked path 
north-east of Beinn Bheula is noted — | wish I'd 
known before it blocked me — but the forestry- 
related changes on Ben Ledi are not adequately ad- 
dressed (see Parkwatch, p3 — Ed.), although the 
Glen Finglas approach is described. The new path 
description for the Cobbler doesn’t seem to fit the map. 

Some Corbett routes are reversed (eg Beinn Odhar 
Bheag and Sgurr an Utha), but very few are new. 
Among these are Hart Fell (from the south rather than 
the west), Beinn a’Chaisgein Mor (by the Gruinard 
River, but why not by the Little Gruinard River?) and 
Ben Mor Coigach (from Culnacraig). It now seems to 
be deemed safe to ascend west or north-west to 
A’Chaoirnich from An Dun. In general, more alter- 


| natives are suggested, though there remains much 


more scope here. | would have suggested using 
the Glen Ogle walkway in combining Creag Mac Ran- 
aich and Meall an t-Seallaidh, and would have com- 
bined the Farragons from the north rather than from 
the west. 

The photographs seem to be better reproduced 
than before, although not as striking as their equiva- 
lents from the companion Corbetts CD. They are 
about 80% new and generally impressive. There are 
two howlers, however. Mount Blair is illustrated by a 


photograph of the Cairnwell while a picture allegedly | 


showing Beinn an Eoin is actually of Baosbheinn. 
There is also a hint of confusion where a (correctly 
identified) picture of the Glen Lyon Cam Chreag on 


page 68 appears out of place and adjacent to the | 
| as the Corbett”. This name was indeed used, but the 


Auch Corbetts (which include another, unpictured 
Cam Chreag). 

Surprisingly many hills — admittedly mostly in Sec- 
tion 9 — are not illustrated at all. The three Carn 


Deargs have no photographs, but the undistinguished | 


Meall na h-Aisre gets two. In some cases where a 
hill has two illustrations they show the same aspect 
each time (eg Sgurr Innse and Sgurr a’Mhuilinn), though 
admittedly at different seasons. It’s a pity that both 
Suilven (twice) and Stac Pollaidh have only end-on 


Corbett” to “view of”. The captions have their share 
of typos, notably “Shiehallion’, “Srath Blane” and 
“Brodick Peir’. 


A few translations have changed and A’Chaoirnich | 


seems too new to have one. | can’t comment with any 


gone out of fashion for Baosbheinn. 
A few other comments. The Lowthers are surely 
flanked to the north-east by Clydesdale, not Annan- 


dale. The shorter Glen Brerachan route to Ben 


| Vuirich is dismissed for its “much trackless peat bog” 
| (about 2km), but the Shinagag approach is described 
| in near-identical terms. And on Bidean a’Chabair, 


‘[the] west top, Sgurr na h-Aide, 859m, was for long shown 


Corbett location has always been the 867m east top. 
Altogether, apart from the excess of errors, this is a 
well produced volume and worth buying if you don’t 
have the first edition. If you do, unless you want the 
new pictures, it’s not worth replacing. 
Ed. — It was only when looking again at the 1990 first 
edition of the Corbetts guidebook that | was struck by 
the curious similarity of its cover picture — of the 


| tanned-looking, lateral ridges of Cranstackie — with 
photographs. | approve of a shift from “view from the | 


the cover artwork for Remedy, the 1999 CD by Base- 
ment Jaxx. This likewise features tanned-looking, lat- 
eral ridges — in a near-abstract portrayal of, er, naked 
bottoms and thighs. The SMC is unlikely, after such 
an interval, to raise questions of plagiarism and copy- 


: right, but it does make one wonder whether Cameron 
authority but am surprised that Sgurr a’Chaorachain | 


has become “little sheep” rather than “little field of | 
berries” — and, despite Harry Potter, wizards have | 


McNeish might not be a covert member of Basement 
Jaxx... 


The list of known Corbetteers, 198-strong as TAC goes to 
press, can be found online at http://bubl.ac.uk/org/ 
tacit/completions/corbetteers/ News of completions, 
whether recent or ancient, is always welcome. 


...and then there are the little stars * 


The SMC Corbetts guidebook isnt just about Corbetts. 
Ronald Turnbull /ooks at those select few little hills to 
which asterisks have been awarded. 


IF THE CORBETTS are the “post-graduate” hills, there’s a 
need for a “Third Age” course of study for the less sturdy. A 
handful of very fine hills are below the two-and-a-half mark, as 
well as a host of little sweeties. These Other, or asterisked, hills 
are sprinkled among the SMC’s Corbetts like particles of neep 
among the grand tatties. Do they offer a suitable project for 
the past-it, a style guide for the lovers of the low? 

The listing is admirable in its illogic: look at Sgurr na h- 
Eanchainne in Section 10A. This stands 730m above Corran 
Ferry but is invisible from Fort William because of being on 
Landranger 40. It has a reascent of just 95m, being a more- 
interesting outlier of unlisted Graham Druim na Sgriodain a 
couple of kilometres away. 


The asterisked Others list is also admirably inconsistent in | 
its spread. Eighty per cent of its summits lie at the beginning or | 


else at the end: in Section Zero (Southern Uplands), Section | 
(Far South), Section 16 (Far North) and Section 17 (Islands). 
Aberdeenshire, the Central Lowlands and South Uist emerge 
as more important than Lochaber (nothing there), Glen Coe 
(one entry, the Pap) or Torridon (nothing there either). 

With all this going for it, the Others list has, alas, one sad 
shortcoming. It has far too few hills. Counting those listed at 
the chapter headings, just 50 summits are cited. About a dozen 
subsidiaries make it into the index, as lumps that can be lumped 
in alongside slightly larger lumps; these include such desir- 
ables as East Lomond, Clachnaben and the Quiraing. With a 
given altitude of 362m at 23/453692, it’s clear that the Other 
Quiraing isn’t the top of anything — certainly not of nearby 
Meall na Suiramach — but is simply and uniquely itself. 

The low list hasn’t even expanded over the years to take 


and, at well over the 762m cut-off, standing as embarrassed 
as a trig point in peat. Its partner in shame, Beinn Talaidh, 
used to be with the Corbetts proper, but got lower. And one 
Other is out: Beinn Mheadhoin in Morvern. An odd choice 
for the boot (or rather the non-boot, as it will presumably now 
be walked very slightly less even than before), but perhaps 
anticipating its eventual rendering into roadstone by the 
superquarry at Glensanda. 

The subCorbett Marilyns include plenty of the truly grue- 
some, but the asterisked Others are all pretty enticing. On first 


| looking at the list, I could tick over half — a sign of quality, 


account of Scotland’s ageing population. The 2002 edition | 


includes just two new Others: Corrieyairack Hill, an ex-Corbett 


or else the compiler and I have similarly depraved tastes. 

A hill list should include some unpleasantness: wine with- 
out tannin is alcopop, and labour without pain, as Coniston’s 
other Old Man John Ruskin points out, is base. Perhaps the 
best inducer of laborious pain, apart from stuck-in, sticking- 
up Corrieyairack, might be Mount Blair — a somewhat small- 
er (and so slightly better, or even less good?) heap of gravel 
and heath. Also somewhat unstimulating are the two Luss 
Grahams included, Doune Hill and Beinn Chaorach. 

But in fact the list needs lengthened by about 100. Top of 
the not-ins depends on your taste. For yin types, it could be 
lovely birch-shrouded Ord Ban above Loch an Eilein. For more 
aggressive yangs, undoubtedly Sgurr na Stri — can there 
ever be too many hills on Skye? While for the straightforward 
who don’t understand Chinese, what about Scotland’s first- 
city summit, Arthur’s Seat? 


Everybody 


t was John McIntosh who started this particular musing. 

And it has been a long time in the making. The thing that 
triggered my renewed interest in this month’s subject was an 
encounter with someone in the States who had made his for- 
tune in high-energy bars. Ironic, in the same era when most 
food is sold on its lack of fat and kilocalories, that there could 
be a comer in energy bars. If the bars were labelled equally 
truthfully “high-calorie bars”, would they shift? Scientific 
illiterates we have become when energy and calorie are some- 
how seen as separate quantities, the one good, the other bad, 
instead of straightforward synonyms. 

Anyway, on to John McIntosh. A number of us used to go 
away for New Year. I would still if I had the chums. “What, 
you, Perkin Warbeck, a man amongst men, vice-editor of 
TAC, without the chums?”, I hear you ask. Well, it’s not really 
an absolute lack of chums so much as chums of the 
unentangled variety. Back in the days to which I allude around 
15 of us would take a cottage for a week and indulge our 
sybaritic desires for the hills, the drink, pizza, crisps and John 
McIntosh singing. 

There were two groups. One consisted of Bohemians 
carousing the night away; the other of hardy hill types rising 
with or before the dawn. The man who was to become 


TAC’s editor was of the latter type. There was a joke that he | 
| 800kJ. Suffice to say, a calorie is really a kilocalorie, a kilojoule 


and Frank McHugh, the fabled and fabulous Archbohemian, 


didn’t need separate beds: they routinely passed on the land- | 
ing like ships in the night, one heading for his bed after hours | 
of revelry, the other bound for an icy Mamore. I somehow fell | 


between the two groups depending on the vibe. 


Ss got. a ‘Hungry Hill 
by Perkin ‘Picnic’ ‘Warbeck 


On this particular day, I was with the Bohemians who rose | 
late. A stroll up Glen Nevis was the most anyone fancied. | 
John McIntosh was in the throes of that debilitation brought | 
| 281kJ an hour if you are fasted and lying on your back 


on by the cratur and declared himself “devoid of energy”. 


Wry shakes of the head all round remembering that last end- | 


less rendition of “Caravan” (see the cover picture of TAC10), 
not to mention that last round of drinks. Then, just as John 
was at his lowest ebb, he spied on the ground a Fox’s Glacier 
Fruit. Never pausing to speculate upon where it might have 
been, he downed the sweetmeat and proclaimed that he could 
feel the energy “coursing though his veins”. And thus we 
come to my point: hillwalkers and food. Skip ahead now if you 
thought it was going to be more profound. 

Hillwalkers love their little picnics. The editor, for example, 
is never without his samosas and his sardines. Time was he 
kept a packet of custard creams and a lump of cheese in either 


pocket of his Gore-Tex. Didn’t the cheese make his Gore-Tex | 


stink to high heaven? Well, we would need a control experi- 
ment to see what his Gore-Tex would have been like without 
the cheese. 

My brother Henry, to take another example, carries a cool 
box and even one of those freezer packs, just to chill his hard- 
boiled egg and duty-free-sized bar of Dairy Milk. 

One reason for this attention to the hill snack would be in 
line with the philosophy of Phil Stacey (see TAC6, p13), name- 
ly that the ascent is considered so miserable an experience 
that delayed gratification is in order. But my own observation 
is that most walkers, after the fashion of John McIntosh, think 
they actually need all this energy. 

And this is where I have to get off. The average hill- 
walker’s body is awash with energy. We carry around 336000 
kilojoules (kJ) in fat (we’re talking average people here, not 
Tam Cowan). We store about 7560kJ as glycogen in the liver 
and muscles. That’s seven Nestlé double creams or Mars Bars. 


Unless you are Joss Naylor doing a Bob Graham round in the 
Pond District, you could do a day in the hills and not need 
to eat a single kilojoule. 

Think about all those stories of our cave-dwelling an- 
cestors: they might not get to eat a sabre-tooth for months. 
Between times they had to survive on berries and their fat. So 
you will not start burning up your myocardium for fuel like 
Ranulph Fiennes unless, like him, you have been pulling a 
200-kilo load for five weeks or have spent 24 continuous 
hours doing laybacks on El Capitan. 

So come out of the closet. You eat on the top ’cos you like 
it. There’s nothing to be ashamed of. And speaking of Mars 
Bars, what size of hill would one of these fuel? Let’s be very 
simplistic and assume that the average male walker has a 
mass of 81.55kg. (Eh? — simple Ed.) Let’s pretend we climb 
a hill without ever going down, that it has a Schiehallion- 
like shape and with utter economy of movement we only ex- 
pend energy in the raising of our centre of mass. In that case 
the work done in lifting an 81.55kg walker through 1000m is 


is 4.2 kilocalories and 800 of these is not much more than 
half a Mars Bar. And that’s only using the chemical bonds. If 
we could liberate the nuclear binding energy... 

In addition to the work done against gravity, the body must 
fuel all its usual functions such as pumping the heart, power- 
ing the brain, operating the sodium potassium pump, fiddling 
with its GPS and waggling its walking poles. This takes up 


— something I happen to know because I once volunteered 
to have it measured. (Interestingly, my rate was within 2% of 
that predicted for my size, and thus it is for most people 
— including those fatties who claim to have a “slow meta- 
bolism”.) Once you are exercising, however, the base meta- 
bolic rate goes up by some factor — probably between five 
and ten while hillwalking. This is all getting way too compli- 
cated now, so let’s stop and approximate. What have we got 
so far? It takes less then one average chocolate bar to shift 
your centre of mass through the vertical distance of a Munro. 
But we need quite a few more kJ to keep the body going. I 
have made an estimate of this factor using the data above 
and am thus able to equate various expeditions with some 
typical snacks. 


Energy produced 
7252kJ 


Meal one 

Cadbury’s Marble chocolate 
Two cheese sandwiches 
One packet crisps 

One banana 

500m! Lucozade Sport 


Would get you up 
Beinn a'Bheithir 


Energy produced 
7904kJ 


Meal two 

Italian sausage sandwich 
(Whassat? — veggie Ed.) 
Aero mint chunky 

One packet crisps 

Two bananas 

One litre Lucozade Sport 


Would get you up 
Stob Cojre Easain 
in the Grey Corries 


Meal three 

ltallan sausage sandwich 

Two 85g bars Kendal 

Albion mint cake 

One packet crisps 

One banana 

100g raisins 
One litre Lucozade Sport 


Energy produced © 
9173kJ 


Would get you up 
Braeriach 


Energy produced 
12279kJ 


The Glaswegian Ben Lomond 
in yer wee black sannies meal 
Two spam sandwiches 

Two cup-a-soups 

One packet crisps 

One Mars Bar 

Two litres Irn Bru 

Two Tunnocks caramel logs 


Would get you up 
Ben Lomond twice 


So there you have it. I apologise for the obscurity of 


Ward Hill. I just looked up Alan Blanco’s tables to fit my | 
| “Operating at 90% of our aerobic capacity, the average fit 


deficit. It appears to be in Shetland. 


Exercises for the reader — 
e@ How much baked Alaska to fuel the climb up Denali? 
@ How many Lion Bars for Kilimanjaro? 
@ How many Yorkie Bars for Ridsdale Stickle? 


One final point. If we really needed the food to fuel the body, 
we'd surely want to eat before the top as the bulk of the 
work is done getting up. 


Postscript — 

Having, committed the above musings/drivel to disk, I elect- 
ed to check some of the science with Dr Iain Small of Peter- 
head, another Warbeckian sibling. Not only is he some sort 
of doctor but he has also run marathons and gone on sports 


Energy produced 
11052kJ 


Mealfour | 

Dairy Milk 200g 
(‘duty-free” size) 

Two cheese sandwiches 
One packet crisps 

One banana 

100g raisins — : 
One litre Lucozade Sport 


Would get you up 
Ben Nevis 
plus Ward Hill 


Energy produced 
53kJ 


The Anne Hathaway’s Cottage 
from Stratford-upon-Avon 
station meal 

One-sixth of a slice of 

white bread (unbuttered) 


Would get you up 
| did look it up. 
Looks like an eight- 
metre ascent 


medicine courses. He sent me two whole pages which, for 
your sake, I shall not reproduce here. But the gist is this: 


person will use up their glycogen in three or four hours. Take 
it up a few per cent and we get down to under three hours. 


| This is important for the annual April masochists in their 


clown suits, but seldom relevant to the walker in the hills who 
probably ticks over (at a rough guess) at about 60-70%. If 
we are walking, we almost certainly have enough energy to 
do most of the hills it’s possible to do in one day. If we get 
a bit of a jog on, we might need to augment our body stores 
with a slightly hypotonic, complex carbohydrate solution, 
preferably at body temperature: 50%-diluted flat Coke would 
suffice. Not a Mars Bar, however, because (a) it’s too con- 
centrated a glucose solution and might not be absorbed if 


| you’re working hard, and (b) you get an insulin surge to 


cope, and end up hypoglycaemic 30-60 minutes later.” 


IT'S BEEN ALMOST THREE YEARS since the last melo- 
dies slot, and no wonder, with the charts rarely troubled 
by tales of topographic notions or upward mobility. Pop has 
eaten itself and now eats television too. 

So what can a poor boy do, with 120Gb of digital jukebox 
to fill? Turn to the Internet of course, natural haven of the 
obsessive. No longer the MP3 free-for-all it once was, but 
stilla source of rich pickings for a small outlay. Having slightly 
inadvertently signed up for a year's access to Emusic.com, 
the monthly $10 is proving worthwhile, for it encourages a 
lucky dip into the unknown and obscure. Hence we find, at 
number 19 in the Alt.country genre listing, a band called 
Map of Wyoming with an instantly endearing and tuneful 
song called ‘Hilltop’ (from an album called Trouble is, also 
featuring the plaintive and vaguely hillish ‘Little bit of rain’). 


main thing is they realise the importance of getting to the 
top of it, a point rarely touched on in the standard ‘Green 
rolling hills of wherever’. 

Naming a band after a map is hard to beat, but from the 
depths of number 584 in Alternative:indie (but a dizzy 129 
in Alt.country) step forward Harvester, with their amazing 
array of hill-related songs and albums. You have to admire 
anyone with CDs called Me climb mountain, Mud is my ally 
and Congratulations on your nudity. As for the songs, they 
offer ‘Mountains to the east’, ‘The year it was dry’, the 43- 
second ‘Hill 0’ beans’ and ‘The river is Wider than the 
view’. Clearly these boys speak from experience, and it 
appears from the Harvester home page that Mount Hood, 


ah 


Mountaineering Melodies 23 


Harvester vs Map of Wyoming 
“You're high on a hilltop, soon you come down” 


Oregon's most recently active volcano, is the mountain in 
question that me climb. 

Pity that Me climb mountain seems to be the only Har- 
vester album not available via Emusic, apart from its catchy 
single ‘It's been a long day’. Their racket has been called 
splunge rock, whatever that means, but it sounds something 
like The Men They Couldn't Hang meets Camper Van 
Beethoven, if that means anything either. Apparently the 
Harvester drummer used to be in a band called Thin White 
Rope, another one of a bunch of music-making hillgoers 
over there in the northwestern states. The likes of Denali, 
The Hilltops and Sid Hillman have yet to be downloaded. 

Not that Emusic is limited to Americana, with plenty of 
homegrown hills by sung and unsung artists. Galloway and 


| the Lammermuirs are in there along with Kerry and Don- 
It's not entirely clear which is the hill in question, but the | 


egal, as well as esoteric world ranges such as the Hills of 
Honolulu and the Red Hills of Rwanda. There are chick- 
friendly hill tunes too, with simple girl Stacey Earle singing 
‘I'll walk all over this earth’ (on /n my way), and outdoor girl 
Sinead Lohan’s No Mermaid album featuring ‘Out of the 
woods’ and ‘Hot on your trail’ alongside her melodic ode to 
bagging, ‘People and tables’. 

For those so inclined, all these offerings (and more) are 
available entirely legally from Emusic.com, and the first 50 


| tracks are free. Knocks the pants off cloying ballads, shout- 


- 


| ing braggarts, anodyne boys and cheeky girls. Why settle for 


the pap of popstars when you can have the Paps of Jura? 


Alan Blanco 
(| quite like those Russian pseudo-lesbians myself — Ed.) 


Two recent — and very different — books have become the latest additions to a curious annex to the 
library of walking: accounts which tell of having followed, on foot, the whole of an island's coastline. 
Here Andrew McCloy reviews Douglas Legg’s onshore circumnavigation of mainland Britain, while 
across the page Chris Tyler discusses the round-Skye effort of Andrew bbl 


No Fixed Abode — A Long Walk to the Dome, by Douglas Legg © 
Colby Press, 2002, 320pp. ISBN 0 9542051 0 3, £9.99 plug: £2 p&p from Colby Breas 39 


Madeira Avenue, Bromley, Kent, BR1 4AP. 


EVER SINCE John Merrill’s ground-breaking walk around 
the coast of mainland Britain in 1978, there has been a 


steady trickle of people attempting to follow in his foot- | 


steps. Merrill’s obsessive tendencies meant that he stuck 
rigidly to the shoreline, so that his estimated total of 
6824 miles has rarely been surpassed. Most of his succes- 
sors have opted for an easier route near if not always on 
the coast: Spud Talbot-Ponsonby’s 4500 miles (7wo feet, 
four paws, Summersdale, 1996) and Shally and Richard 
Hunt’s 4300 miles (The sea on our left, Summersdale, 
1997) are typical, while John Westley’s mammoth 9469- 


mile walk made him the first person to walk contin- | 


uously around the coast of Britain and Ireland (And the | 


road below, Meridian, 1994). 
Douglas Legg comes from a totally different angle. Like 


the others he uses the trip to raise money for charity | 
(Save the Children in this case), but he’s not bothered | 


| 
| 


about distances or records, while corporate sponsorship — 


doesn’t even enter his head. And it quickly becomes 
apparent that he has little experience of recreational walk- 
ing, either. Borrowing an old pair of boots, he finds a 
rucksack abandoned on a dump, and together with a dis- 
carded sleeping bag he’s all set to bivvy and borrow his 


way around Britain. He doesn’t have to take time off 
work because, apart from a bit of gardening, he doesn’t | 
seem to have any. Legg, it is quite evident, lives on the | 
fringes (“Walking on the Edge” is an alternative title for | 
the book in more ways than one), and it is this that sets | 
his engrossing book apart from the various other coast- | 
| came to him while he was driving back to Europe across 


walking accounts. 
If there is a comparison it’s with Peter Mortimer’s 


Broke through Britain (Mainstream, 1999), an account | 
of one man’s penniless journey from Plymouth to Edin- | 


burgh. Mortimer’s is certainly a more crafted and literary 
work, but both books are frank and at times disturbing. 
Will our ruthless and marginalising society lead to more 
books like this, I wonder? 


No Fixed Abode is presented in a diary-like format. It’s 
long (500 days in 320 pages) but generally well written, full 
of the honest and often beguiling observations of a 64- 
year old man who quite clearly has graduated from the 
University of Life with first-class honours. It’s generally 
interesting and in places amusing, even if the text suffers 
from too many proof-reading errors (plus there are un- 
defined acronyms dotted all about). But the most intrigu- 
ing aspect of his walk — which is why I think his 5000- 
mile total is rather nominal — is the manner of his route. 
Legg has very little money, so he begs and borrows along 
the way. When he can afford the petrol he uses his old car 
as a base, moving it on to a different coastal location 
every so often, then hitching back to it some time later. 
He stays in the occasional youth hostel or cheap B&B 
when his giro comes through, but otherwise heads for 
Salvation Army hostels or simply bivvies in barns and 
sheds, under bushes and in caves by the shore. 

Along the way he is hounded by the police, afforded 
unexpected generosity by complete strangers, has his 
rucksack pinched and absent-mindedly loses one item of 
equipment after another. And, of course, he comes to 
know the British coast incredibly well. He dislikes much 
of the industrial and urban zones while appreciating the 
many stretches of wild coast further north — his descrip- 
tion of sunsets over his campfire on the west coast of 
Scotland made me envious. Occasionally he decides to 
buy a map, but otherwise he asks the way or wilfully 
trespasses. And then he regularly decides to stop entirely 
for rest and recuperation. Usually these “interludes” are 
just a few days, but one at the Salvation Army hostel in 
off-route Leeds lasted three months. 

Despite the occasional repetition, the endless anecdotes 
and encounters give the book a decent flavour. For in- 
stance, Legg experiments by cooking his morning porridge 
with sea water in an effort to boost his salt intake. He’s 
also more than happy to stop for a natter over a cup of 
tea — whether it’s with a coastguard, district nurse, dog- 
walker or down-and-out. The text is interspersed with a 
few black and white photos — quite clearly taken on the 
occasions where Legg has saved up his pennies to buy 
a new film — and there are basic hand-drawn maps. 

Legg says that the idea for walking around the coast 


| the Sahara in 1978. He was inspired by Merrill’s walk of 


that year and suggests that with so many people now 
doing circumnavigations they should form what he calls 
the ABWA (Around Britain Walkers Association). Mind 
you, there won’t be many doing it in the style of Doug- 
las Legg, which is why his book remains a singularly 
worthwhile read. AMcC 


Skye 360 — Walking the coastline of Skye, by Andrew Dempster _ 
Luath Press, 2003, Xx+228pp. ISBN 0 94648785 5, £8.99. 


WHEN OUR ESTEEMED Editor mentioned this 
book, | was keen to have a look at it. I’ve lived on Skye 
for 24 years (nearly half my life — aaargh!) and, al- 
though | know the island’s coastline intimately from 
the sea due to 12 years of clam-diving, | don’t know it 
all from the shore side. Then when the Ed sent the 
book he mentioned that he’d looked up the section 


of coastline where | live and found that Mr Dempster | 
had skipped that bit. This, as | was to find, wasn’t the | 
of Dunvegan Head, “George, who suffers from mild 


only short cut. 

For someone who has visited Skye “many times” 
over the last 25 years, Dempster is surprisingly ig- 
norant of some things. For instance, he spots a line 
of buoys in Loch Eishort and is astonished to hear 
that they are part of a mussel farm: “I had had no idea 
of the existence of mussel farms but there obvious- 
ly was a livelihood to be made from the business.” 
He gets quite a few things wrong, either through in- 
sufficient research or through believing tales from 
the wrong locals. The Pier Hotel in Portree is other- 
wise known as Harry Dick’s, but I’ve never heard it 
called the “Harbour Bar’. And the SKAT [Skye and 
Kyle Against Tolls] protesters were arrested for 
crossing the bridge without paying, not for “marching 
round the square in Portree”. 

Dempster appears to have a bit of a phobia about 
“new-age travellers” and “hippie types’. He never 
passes up an opportunity to comment on anyone 
he meets who is unconventionally attired, and while 


walking out to Waternish Point he spots “a motley | 
collection of old vans, caravans and even an ambu- | 


lance, which were no doubt the homes of drifters 
and hippies”. This is in fact the home of an old bloke 
who looks after the herd of cattle on the peninsula. 
And bemused by the well-known collection of cairns 
and Andy Goldsworthy-esque constructions at Neist, 
he was told by someone that Neist Point was “a 
gathering point and shrine for so-called New-Agers 


who met here at the Summer Solstice to create their | 


Celtic cairns and no doubt indulge in other hallow- 
ed hippie activities”. 

As for the actual walk, | found the bits I’d done 
myself to be generally well described, with useful 
sections at the end of each chapter giving routes and 
accommodation available. The real reason | wanted 
to read the book was for the bits | hadn’t done, and 
these are described sufficiently to make me keen to 
try them out. Dempster did however skip a lot of sec- 
tions of coast, opting to trudge along the main road 


for hours. Presumably only having a month to com- 
plete the walk meant that time was at a premium. 

The book’s most amusing aspects are the way he 
complains about everyone else — his walking com- 
panions, his wife, the owners of pubs and B&Bs — 
and his descriptive prose. “I left the bothy before the 
spongy clouds had fully wrung out their ration of 
rain’ ... “My soul was singing to the symphony that is 
Skye” ... and, on the Biod an Athair stretch south 


vertigo, stayed well back from the edge while Mike 
preferred to lie down on his stomach, head peering 
out over the void. | revelled in the exposure and 
sauntered along the edge foolishly without batting an 
eyelid.” 

Finally, !’m not sure I'd fancy going on a long walk 
with this guy. After a long day in the rain he and his 
two mates settle into separate tents; he brews up 
soup, chicken tikka masala, sweetcorn and a packet 
of Uncle Ben's rice, followed by a mug of sweet tea. 
He is then “horrified” next morning to find that his 
friend Mike (presumably within earshot and scent 
range) “had only eaten a banana’. 

| enjoyed reading this book, but probably for the 
wrong reasons. To get the best effect, it should be 
read out loud in the manner of the accountant in 
the Monty Python sketch. Anyone wanting to do 
some serious coastal walking in Skye would be 
better off with Ralph Storer’s excellent 50 Best Routes 
on Skye and Raasay. CT 


Ed. — | should add in mitigation that Andrew Demp- 
ster did do me a much-appreciated favour on the 
only occasion we have met (see Walking the Water- 
shed, page 101). Also, in Skye 360, he deserves 
credit for standing up to an ‘arrogant, pompous, top- 
drawer English accent” landowner at the Point of 
Sleat who tries to stop him camping (page 33). Oh, 
and surely the best circumnavigation book of all is the 
wonderful Round Ireland with a Fridge, by Tony Hawks. 
Ce 


Smart-as-anything ash-grey T-shirts available: St Kilda design, with a world heritage TAC reader perched on a 
pinnacle, surrounded by gannets. “Stacs of readers, stacs of fun!” £15 each, or £19 with a six-issue TAC sub. Sizes 
XL, L, M. A handful of “classic” (old, in other words) shirts remain: TAC48 cover (XL only) and TAC33 cover (L+M only). 


Now just £8 or £11 with a sub. 


Books/booklets: World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40 inc p&p). 


Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, 


Alan Dawson / Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20). Grahams and New Donalds, Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20). Hewitts and 
Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of Ireland, ED Clements, £3.70 (£4.20). 
Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus 
TAC sub: £30. Also: The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992): £9.50 inc p&p. TAC sub: £6 for six issues. 
Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry Orchard, Cambus- 
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— doysovi — 


th’s other rules — TAC Quiz 2002/03 


ismi 


Notional breakdown and Na 


Just eleven entrants for the eleventh quiz (TACS6, pp8-9), but a higher average mark than in recent years — 48% — 
and something of a revivalist mood with several ace quizzers from bygone days making welcome return appearances. Or, 
in one case, a welcome return to form: the Barbara Brodie / Stuart Benn pairing has entered every quiz since 1994 but 
other commitments and distractions (eg a terrible habit of jetting off to the January sun) meant that they hadn't seriously 
challenged since the last of their three victories in 1997. This time however they applied themselves and won by a 
country kilometre. Being the only people to correctly answer 5e and to choose the right hill in 7b showed their class. The 
1993 and 1995 winners Brenda Lowndes and Dave Tyson made their first appearance since 1998 but could only finish 
mid-table. Likewise Charles Everett and Nick Bowyer, turning up for the first time since 1998 and 1995 respectively. It was 
left to perennial bridesmaids Peter Shaw and Bruce Smith to come second — their fourth such finish (they won in 2000). 
A well-deserved third spot went to Andy Mayhew, while Keith Craig continued to score only half centuries without making 
that step up on to the podium. Last year's winner lan Baines was unable to defend due to family illness, while Bev Barratt 
took the booby prize to Wales with a no-disgrace score of 16. Thanks as ever to all who entered. 78 Stuart Benn / Barbara 
Brodie, 64% Peter Shaw / Bruce Smith, 57% Andy Mayhew, 56 Keith Craig, 51% Graham Benny, 48 Wolf Gruellich, 46 
Brenda Lowndes / Dave Tyson, 41% Barbara Jones / Charles Everett, 38 Gavin Grewar, 29% Nick Bowyer, 16 Bev Barratt. 


ta In 2002... where did a failed traverse of Point 2182 lead to seven deaths? Nothing to do with an unnamed 665m 
peak: Point 2182 was the junction where the train came off the tracks in the Potters Bar rail crash in May 2002. 

1b ... what financial story featured one of the Lowthers and some expensive erosion? Also in May, Merlyn Lowther 
was in the news: she is chief cashier at the Bank of England and her signature is on the drinking vouchers. A batch of 
fivers — “The most secure £5 note we have ever produced” — had to be recalled after the serial numbers started rubbing 
off. Half marks for GB and BJ/CE who suggested Michael! M Lowther, one of the auditors from dodgy-dealing Andersens. 

1c¢ ... what hill man was handed £135 after clocking up 321,888 miles? First of four un- 
solved questions (the others being 4d, 4e and 4f). Adam Watson traded in his 18-year-old 
VW Polo — “still the original petrol engine, nothing done to that engine’. And he got a £135 
discount off his new Toyota Yaris. Mentioned in the Metro (the paper, not the car), 23 Oct. 

1d ... what connected the Munros with the Burrell collection? Slight vagueness here. 
The number of Dead Di’s possessions retained by her loyal retainer Paul Burrell was given 
as 310 in some reports, but the figure most often heard at Burrell's trial was 284 — which is, 
of course, the current number of Munros. 

te ... which SubMarilyn received an October delivery of water? Beacon Hill, the 142m 
summit of Lundy — the island was supplied by tanker towards the end of a long dry spell. 


2a In 2002 ... what happened when Joss Naylor ran beneath Cleeve Hill? Cleeve Hill towers over Cheltenham race 
course and a horse named after the great Ponds runner finished second to IInamar in the 3:15 Coral Eurobet Cup on 13 
March. Joss subsequently won the lan Williams’ Owners Novices’ Chase — again at Cheltenham — on Ne'erday 2003. 
2b ... what weatherbeaten loser said: “I’m going to go home, put some shorts and a T-shirt on and go for a walk’? 
Tiger Woods, after the Open at Muirfield in which he carded a third-round 81 in conditions that would have scarcely raised 
an eyebrow (or a cagoule hood) on a Scottish hillside. Woods ended with 65 to walk away with a Munroish/Burrellish 284. 
2c .,. which major sporting event banned camping inside its stadia? The football world cup in Japan and South 
Korea, where Article 4 (9) of the rules for spectators and visitors to stadia and other facilities banned the erection of tents, 
huts or similar structures (which presumably ruled out bothies as well). Also banned were animals, gunpowder and helmets. 
2d_... how, in mid-January, did Arran feature in a world record? Arran Thompson and Caroline Atkins added 200 
together for England against India at Lucknow, the highest opening partnership in women’s test cricket. The men's record 
of 413 also has a Scottish placename connection, as this still stands to Vinoo Mankad and Pankaj “Glen” Roy. 


2e ... Encamp H05A08. Explain. Encamp, a town in Andorra, saw its football team reach the qualifying round of the 
Uefa cup, only to lose 0-5 at home then 0-8 away against Zenit St Petersburg. It isn't clear what would happen if 
Encamp were ever required to play in a South Korean “no camping” stadium. 


3a In 2002 ... what doctor’s list began: “Sail around the world, climb Mount Kilimanjaro...”? Dr Mark Greene, the 
much-ogled medic played by Anthony Edwards in ER. In one of the over-weepy episodes during which he pegged out, 
Greene/Edwards reeled off a list of last-gasp aspirations. 

3b ... which Channel 4 series featured a society called “Cartographers for social equality”? The West Wing — the 
show that has taken over from Reggie Perrin in many people's minds whenever the name CJ is mentioned. 

3c_... which fictional character was “conceived behind a large boulder on Helvellyn”? Fernando Partridge, son of 
Alan Partridge — “A-ha!” (Although he appears to have stopped saying this.) 


3d_... whose advertising pitch was: “Get your hands on a contour’? Coca-Cola, for no obvious reason. 


3e ... typical energy value: 1587 kilojoules, 374 kilocalories. Which Grahams? Golden Grahams, a hellish-looking 
cereal made by politically incorrect Nestlé. (As mathematically correct Warbeck has pointed out, 374kC is actually 1571kJ.) 


4a In 2002 ... which book deleted 67 Munro Tops? Slightly contentious, this, as page 8 of the new SMC Corbetts 
guidebook could be read to mean that any Munro Top with under 30m of drop is not shown on that book's maps, rather than 
having been deleted in the wider world.. They made a Meall na h-Aisre of it anyway (see pp4-5 here for review). 

4b ... which map created a familiar Munro in an unfamiliar location? An instructive curiosity, which only BU/CE answer- 
ed correctly. The two-sided Explorer 414 includes, at NHO15199 on its upper half, the name Sgurr an Doire Leathain at 
around 850m beneath the northern edge of the Beinn Fhada plateau. This is in a font which the OS often uses for Munros 
— but SaDL, as any fule kno, is one of the South Cluanie Munros, two ridges further south. So what has happened? Well, 
rather than being a newly discovered, genuinely researched OS name, the country's mapping agency has used, without 
checking, information from the 1997 edition of Munro's Tables. Here the SMC gave the location of SaDL not as the correct 
NH015099, but as NHO15199, 10km to the north on Beinn Fhada. More on this OS/SMC conflict of interest in TAC58. 

4c ... the maps of which dead poet, with a doodle of a duck, ended up in the library? John Betjeman, whose 32 OS 
maps went into the British Library. Now he would have had something to say about the purple plague afflicting modern maps. 
4d ... whose novel was described as having “the emotional subtlety of an Ordnance Survey map. It’s about as flat 
too”? Various wrong guesses — Archer, Titchmarsh, Welsh — but it was Tony “Trig Point” Parsons, for his Man and Boy. 
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4e ... the new SMC guide unveils which Corbett? The old trick of taking two questions from the one source. Some- 
what oddly, the Corbetts book features a non-Corbett on its cover, the mighty Suilven. And Suilven is an anagram of “unveils” 
(just as Slioch is an anagram of Ochils, and Tower Paths is an anagram of Stop the War). 

4 ... what book, published annually, divides Scotland into the 27 regions shown here (see map, TAC56 p8)? Very hard 
— no one came close. The map appears in Gardens of Scotland, which details big showpiece gardens plus suburban 
plots where the householder serves tea and scones on one Sunday each summer. The map’s regions are alphabetical, so 
local government reorganisation prompts occasional changes, eg region 25 was Stewartry in 1994 but Stirling in 2002. 


5a Where was a hill discovered made from the remains of half a million sheep? East Chisenbury on Salisbury Plain — 
scene of an archaeological dig which suggested that methods of dealing with FMD have changed little over recent millennia. 
5b Which sport was initially played under Naismith’s Rules? Goodness knows how it took 12 years of TAC to let the hill- 
going world know that “Naismith’s Rules” applies to more than just the old 3mph, 2000fph, eating-sandwiches-on-the-hoof 
equation. Dr James Naismith formulated 13 rules for the game of basketball, first played at Massachusetts YMCA in 1891. 
5c LM407791 220902. Where? 407791 was the amusingly over-precise attendance claimed for the Livelihood March (full 
name the Liberty and Livelihood March) staged in London by various landownerish types and others on 22 September 2002. 
5d What hill won the Grand Notional? There's always a question that amuses the setters enough to make them splutter 
into their beer, and this, this year, was it. We thought it easy, but no one really caught our drift — although five people got in 
touch to ask if it was a typo, which was progress of a kind. Two hilly horses have won the Grand National: Foinavon in 1967 
and Ben Nevis in 1980. But the great northern hill is actually called Foinaven, hence the idea of a spurious o. Only NB 
scored here, offering both hills but picking up a half-point for at least getting the spelling right. 

5e It used to be around 100m wide with 30m drop. Now the drop is about 15m. Which inverse Munro, created on a green 
field site 86% years ago? Lochnagar Crater was the result of 60000 pounds of explosive which army sappers placed 
under German trenches and blew up on the first day of the Battle of the Somme, 1 July 1916. The tunnellers came via Loch- 
nagar Street, as the 51st Highland Division named their “home” trench. Gordon Smith, TAC regular and student of the Great 
War, reports having been “to the bottom of Lochnagar’. Oddly, there is a Cairn Trench on the same map as the actual 
Lochnagar: see Landranger 44/392744. WG scored half for Hill 60, at Ypres. See www.firstworldwar.com/today/lochnagar.htm 


6a—6e Five illustrations (see TAC56 p9) show index contours for five Scottish hills. The first is the hill cut off at 
600m, the second at 700m and so on up to 1000m. The Landranger for one of the five shares edges with the Land- 
rangers for the other four. The contiguous element made this fairly easy once one hill had been identified, and the 1000m 
contour was clearly the one to go for, there being fewer of these. The five hills — and their summit heights and locations — 
were: 6a Meall nam Damh (bizarrely given as Meall nam mh on some maps) 671m, 26/353522; 6b Sgurr Mhic Bharraich 
779m, 33/917173; 6c Marg na Craige 834m, 35/620973; 6d Lurg Mhor (with Meall Mor) 986m, 25/065404: 6e Beinn a’ 
Chaorainn (and tops) 1052m, 34-41/386850. GB received the only bonus point in the whole quiz for pointing out that we 
had missed an additional tiny 700m ring contour just to the north of the main Sgurr Mhic Bharraich contour — 33/919178. 


7a Which Marilyn Munro has most SubMarilyns, and how many? Glas Tulaichean, three: Meall Uaine (43/110674), Meall 
a'Choire Bhuidhe (43/062710) and Creag nam Brataichean (43/113614). 

7b Which Munro has most Graham Tops, and how many? Carn Sgulain, 15: too many to list, but they stretch as far north 
as Carn Phris Mhoir, 35/807218 and Carn Bad an Daimh, 35/762217. Has anyone been round all 15 in a day? (This and the 
next two questions would have been a doddle had the TACit Graham Tops booklet been published — it's due in September.) 
7c Which Corbett has most Graham Tops, and how many? Ben Tirran, 23: again too numerous to mention here, but they 
don't include Cairn Trench. It's too high — 800m — and has only around 15m of drop anyway. 

7d Which Graham has most Graham Tops, and how many? Ben Cleuch, seven: all the Ochils New Donalds. Two 
Grahams have six GTs: Ballencleuch Law and Carn na Coinnich (including the aforementioned Meal! nam mh). 

7e Which Graham knocked another Hill off the top in 1962? Graham Hill, who became Formula One world champion by 
relieving Phil Hill of the title. Incidentally, Strathclyde University includes something called the Graham Hills Building. 


8a—8e Using recent OS maps, turn these hills into five distinct pairs. Ronas Hill / Rame — map tops for the first and last 
Landrangers: 450m, 1/305835 and 205m, 204/727338. Beinn a’Chreachain / Beinn nan Eachan — both misspelt on Ex- 
plorers: Bienn a’Chreachain, 377/373441 (but correct as Beinn on the Ex378 overlap) and Beinn nan Eachnan 378/ 
570383. Ben Macdui / The Bochel — Marilyns with three-figure eastings identical to northings: 36-43/989989, 36/232232. 
Bredon Hill / Sgurr a’Choire-rainich — typos in recent Landranger heights: 229m (should be 299m), 150/958402 and 
248m (should be 848m) 25/247569. Fionn Choire / Sgurr Sgumain — included in a list of 14 “Munros” on the back of Ex411. 


9 Twelve phrases derive from 12 hill-related phrases/names, each translated from English into Portuguese, German, 
Spanish, Italian, French (although not in that order) and back into English. Work out the original phrases using the 
Lost in Translation software at http:/Avww.tashian.com/multibabel/ The parenthetical number after each phrase refers 
to the number of words in the original phrase. Each set of three questions includes one hill name. The usual crowd- 
pleaser to end with, and a particularly mad one this year. Quiz winners SB/BB scored 
100% here to wrap things up nicely. 

From Munro’s Tables (1997 edition) 9a Structure of the cut (2) — Mount Keen 
(p31). 9b in the zone of the sketch (4) — in the Map Room (p11). 9c The emergency 
is not always possible (5) — Certainty is not always possible (p141). 

From TAC55 9d Banns of the point and the paranoicos proprietors (5) — Peak 
pubs and paranoid landlords (front cover). 9e Very surely — Ben Loyal (p18). 9f | 
must produce in the layer of the situation, mine that esteem the characteristic of the 
midgie (11) — | ought to be able to produce my own midgie magnet (Murdo, p9). 
..’ From Corbett Tops and Corbetteers 9g Corbett had to collapse the association of 
_.-° fagotto — (8) Corbett was a founder of the Rucksack Club (p38). 9h As observing 
the buttock with all the list gathered (6) — As with any list gathered retrospect- 
ively (p33). 9i The red one of deers had fallen (2) — Hart Fell (p24). 

From OS Landranger 44  9j Tree of the activator of the exit of the delivery of the mountain (3) — Mountain Rescue Post 
(Ballater). 9k Luminous assembly (2) — Naked Hill (44/442871). 91 Devices of the cliff (2) — Rock features (key). 
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_ — Thoughts and feedback — 


Hamish M Brown — Damn TAC! Why does it have to be so 


interesting? Any arrival can guarantee a late night, and the 


quiz issue could be grounds for divorce. So, thanks to John | 


of Beith (TAC56, p18) for his note on the County March 
Summit as the railwaymen called the pass north of Tyn- 
drum. The OS never had a name; | went back right to their 
earliest maps. From then, to now, the drainage on the north 
side is named Allt Slochd an t-Seipine, the stream of the 
hollow/dell of the choppin (a quart measure). | can’t imagine 
the drovers using that mouthful, and hazard that the pass 
might just have been called the Slochd, as is the way over 
to the Spey from Inverness. Trouble is, the users weren't 
writing their doings. | reckon we'll never know. 

What studying those earliest OS maps (back to around 
1770) did turn up was a note on the east side of Loch Ericht 
(facing Alder Bay) saying: “Cave, used by the Pretender in 
1746”. There have always been conflicting views about 


where Prince Charlie's Cave was sited (| have mine), but | 


could everyone be wrong, could it be not on Ben Alder but 
facing Ben Alder? Or was misinformation given to the OS 
and they have had to correct it to where they show it now? 

This led to another naming and renaming matter, one which 
had seemingly been docily accepted into use long before | 
was toddling. Looking at hills involving people's names — 
from Arthur's Seat to Leum Uilleim to Meallan Liath Coire 
Mhic Dhugaill — | turned to Skye with its honouring of Nicol- 
son, Collie and Mackenzie and Knight, the first three merci- 
fully turned into mellifluous Gaelic. Pity about Knight. (Who 
he? A professor from the University of St Andrews whose 
major claim is a bump on Sgurr nan Gillean!) 

Now, who dreamed up this naming ploy? And when? And 
how was it so easily established? | mean, could you imagine 
the row if someone suggested that Ben Tee be renamed for 
Richard Wood (he of the 1000 ascents — Ed), no matter how 
good it looked in Gaelic? 

Robin Campbell (TAC56, p18) never “nonchalantly” throws 
away anything unless it's a verbal hand grenade, so I'm not 
surprised at that bang bang on Johnnie Cunningham. I'd say 
the result was deuce. Both commentators were highly 
praising a great character who | knew and admired too. 
Perhaps he didn't match some of the best climbers in per- 
sistent quantity of routes, but he did something better for he 
was a more rounded, agreeable person, happy to be in his 
own skin. He served others, giving, not just taking. Like 
lan Clough or Tom Patey or Jim McCartney, his too-early 
death hurt, not because of what they’d done but because 
of what they were, who they were. 


Finally, on climbing cats (TAC56, p12), | always read Fiona | to make contact with the highest point. 


Wilkie's stories of her Siamese with interest as, for half my | 


life, 've been owned by Siamese cats, a breed of loud- 
mouthed nutters. However, it’s an “ordinary” alpine cat that 
once interested me, as | knew its home/owners: the Swiss 
guide Otto Stoller and his family who ran the Schwarenbach 
Inn above Kandersteg. The Schwarenbach had a cat that 
took to following climbing parties, not just for wee walkies 
but up to the glaciers and the snowy summits. This eventually 
was noted in the Swiss papers and, briefly, by the UK press. 

Fiona Wilkie’s cat's ascent of Spidean Coire nan Clach 
was challenged in TAC as the summit has since moved. At 
the time this was trig, and now it's 200 metres away, so the 
suggestion was that the cat's ascent can't count as a Munro. 
This is surely a dangerous precedent. How many Munros 


The summit 
down THERE! 


have changed since the Tables appeared? Plenty. So every- 
one who has climbed Munros before current map delin- 
eations is cancelled. Sorry FW. Sorry AER. Sorry HMB. 


Pete Drummond — The Schwarenbach hut/hotel at the 
foot of the Swiss Gemmipass features framed photos of 
their mountain-climbing cat, and for five euros you can buy 
a coloured brochure dedicated to him: Tomba, named after 
the famous skier. Born 7 August 1988, Tomba took to 
clambering over the nearby hills and ridges very young. He 
was only 10 months old when he made his first ascent by 
following two climbers (dogging their footsteps?) on the 
3453m Rinderhorn. A few days later came the Balmhorn at 
3699m. He showed no interest in the climbers’ food, and 
on the summit ridge strode along with his tail held high, 
clearly pleased to be there. He died of feline AIDS at four 
years of age on 27 January 1993, not a common fate for 
Alpinists, but his fame is still spreading ... as this note proves. 
(See www.schwarenbach.ch, or www.construire.ch/ 
SOMMAIRE/9904/04balade.htm for a picture of Tomba.) 


Ed. — Awarding the names of pioneers to the Skye hills 
seems a reasonable practice if the hill in question didn't 
have any prior map name or one used consistently in local 
lore. But at least one Skye naming was a renaming: the 
conversion of Sgurr an Lagain to Sgurr Alasdair, after Alex- 
ander Nicolson (although why couldn't it have been Sgurr 
Alexander or even Sgurr Sandy?) This is surely a form of 
imperialism, and a move to reinstate the original version 
would carry some momentum. Qomolangma, Denali, Uluru, 
Sgurr an Lagain — it's all the same argument, really. 

Re Spidean Coire nan Clach and its roving Munro point, 
fair enough: the cat-bagging pedant in TAC56 had for- 
gotten that the Munro Top of this name listed from 1974— 
1997 did indeed have, as its stated high point, the 972m trig 
at 25/965597. (Before 1969 the book didn’t give grid refs, 
and from 1969-74 there was only 1km accuracy. Pre-1974, 
the height of SCnC was also vague — “3200ap” — although 
3200ft is nearer to 972m than 993m when metricated.) It 
was only when SCnC was promoted to a full Munro in 1997 
that the SMC remedied their error, so when Fiona Wilkie and 
Jane Cat climbed the hill in the 1970s they would only have 
had to visit the trig — which they did — to claim a Top tick. 

This however raises another question, that of wrongly lo- 
cated “summits”. There are many hills where what is com- 
monly held to be the high point — a trig, a cairn, a junction of 
fences — is not on the highest ground. Often — the little- 
but-good Welsh Marilyn Moel-y-gest is a typical example 
— the high point is close to the trig and no more than a 
metre higher, such that a passing bagger might easily omit 


But there is a more marked version of the problem, and 
Spidean Coire nan Clach is a prime example. Pre-1997, 
anyone who visited the true summit (993m at 25/966595) 
while studiously avoiding the 972m trig ought, by Hamish’s 
perfectly reasonable logic, to be denied their tick as they 
didn't visit the point listed in Munro's Tables — even though 


| they did get to the top of the hill. 


Another example occurs on Beinn a'Chroin, which “switch- 
ed polarity” in 1999 following research by Richard Webb 
and Charles Everett. The old situation had the East Top as 
a 940m Munro, the West Top as a 938m Top. But the 938m 
spot height didn’t mark the high point of the West Top 
(which, as on SCnC, is around 200 metres away), and the 
current cartographic/tabular wisdom has the West Top reach- 
ing 942m and hence qualifying as the Munro. It could be 
argued that any pre-1997 bagger who visited this 942m 
summit, but who missed the 938m bump, failed to reach 
the point listed in the Tables. What was/is the Munro-Top-ist 
status of such people? There must be a fair few of them. 

All this is given an added piquancy in that Beinn a’Chroin 
was the hill where Ronnie Burn completed — allegedly — 
his Munros and Tops on 20 July 1923... 

(More strange Munro movements: p10. More cats: p18.) 


on windfarms (TACS4, p3). As I work in the wind indus- 
try — for Garrad Hassan in Glasgow — I decided not to 
write in until I saw what concerns were expressed. It was 
therefore disappointing to find only one letter on the sub- 
ject in TAC55, from John Bainbridge. However, at least 


this was an anti-windfarm letter, so there’s a hope of | 


sparking a correspondence on this important issue. 

Mr Bainbridge makes four basic points. 

Firstly, he states that windfarms produce an insignificant 
amount of energy. This is misleading: government targets 
are for 10% of UK electricity to come from renewable 


energy by 2010, of which a large proportion is generally | 


expected to be from onshore windfarms. In Scotland, 
renewables are expected to contribute around 18% of 
Scotland’s electricity consumption by 2010, with further 
production for export to England. Again, much of this is 
expected to be onshore wind. Continuing expansion is 
foreseen post-2010. 


To give some idea of the land required, about 10% of | 


the UK’s electricity could be generated from an area the 


size of Arran (not that anyone’s proposing to cover | 


Arran). The resource is available to make a major contri- 
bution to UK electricity demand and CO, reduction targets. 
Mr Bainbridge’s second point is cost. The cost of wind 


energy continues to fall, below that of nuclear and coal, | 


but is still generally higher than new gas generation. In 


addition, as wind penetration in the electricity system in- | 
creases, there will be additional “system” costs that are | 
not yet properly understood or quantified. So wind costs | 


more than the absolute cheapest form of generation, and 
this cost is paid by all electricity consumers. Whether you 
call this a subsidy, or an efficient use of market mechan- 
isms to achieve national objectives, depends on your point 


of view. Mr Bainbridge should note that the payment | 


mechanism does not favour wind: it favours the cheapest 
way of generating electricity without CO.,. If tidal stream 
devices can do this, they will get built. 

This leads to Mr Bainbridge’s third point: energy con- 
servation is cheaper than wind, and should therefore get 
the support. Government policy is moving in that direction, 
and I strongly support greater efforts to encourage energy 
conservation. But energy conservation and renewable 
sources should not be seen as competing: both are neces- 
sary to get our CO, emissions down as rapidly as possible. 


I WAS PLEASED to see TAC’s attempt to start a debate 


Fourthly, he complains of noise and visual intrusion. Noise 
is really no longer an issue. It is well understood, quanti- 


| fiable and calculable. If a windfarm breaches its planning 


conditions, including the noise limits, then it can be shut 


| down. The conclusion from public attitude surveys is that 
| people generally become more in favour of windfarms 


when they have seen one. 
I'll close by listing four points of my own that I feel the 
hillwalking public should be discussing: 


4 “Visual influence” is a fact, and people’s impressions 
of windfarms (industrial intrusion or elegant sculp- 
tures) are subjective and equally valid. Will a wind- 
farm, or the cumulative impact of several in an 

area, affect the landscape so significantly that the 
national environmental and local economic benefits 
are outweighed? We need to think about what con- 
stitutes “our finest landscapes”. Anywhere with a 
summit? Anywhere you can see from a summit? 
Anywhere you can’t see a house or a road? 


2. Should the concerns of some visitors to an area, per- 

_ haps frequent visitors, outweigh the benefits to the 

- local economy? (Site rental income can provide a 

major increase in income for a hill farmer, and still 
leave 99% of the land for agriculture. ) 


3 If Scotland becomes a major exporter of green power 
to England, as is likely, is this a valuable export for 
the Scottish economy, especially the rural economy? 
Or is it economic imperialism by vested interests 
south of the border, by which England meets its 
emissions obligations while keeping the disadvan- 
tages out of sight and out of mind? 


Should we just decide to pay even more for electri- 
city and require all national targets to be met by 
“invisible” technologies such as far-offshore wind- 
farms, wave farms and tidal stream devices? 


Paul Gardner 


IN THE COURSE of Doing the Donalds, I’ve recently 
climbed two hills with windfarms. TAC54 and TAC55 
raised concerns about these, and quite rightly. For 
although they are of elegantly simple design and 
are greenhouse-benign, two hills flying them might 
be a novelty whereas more would be an unwel- 
come crowd. 

My first encounter was on Bowbeat Hill, a Donald 
tucked in behind others so that the windfarm isn’t 
visible until up on neighbouring Dundreich. On a gen- 
tle October day the turbines purred like cats as we 
passed by them, glad to use the connecting access 
road to avoid the horrible Moorfoot peat hags. The 
farm was so new that workmen and their German- 
registered vans were still on site. 
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One month later, Windy Standard’s collection of 34 
giants made a steady roar as | approached them on 
a breezy day, pulsing like cars on a motorway from half 


| a mile away. | met a local runner who told me there 


had been a very short interval between him meeting 
some coy surveyors on the hill and the entire farm 
having been erected on his next run. As with Bow- 
beat, access is eased by the network of forest roads 
that lead to within metres of the plateau. 

Given the ease of access to high ground in much of 
the Borders, and landowners’ happiness to accept 
rental money without having to sweat, | contend that 
these lovely rolling skylines are in danger. Much of the 
lower ground is already festooned with phone masts: 
the higher ground could be in more serious danger. 


Peter Drummond 
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Dave Simpson adds his thoughts to TAC56’s analysis of the Mountain Bothies Association’s troubles 


he MBA’s sometimes spectacular renovation projects 

rightly receive publicity (when this is fashionable) and 
(usually) praise. Routine maintenance work, in contrast, is 
much less reported — again, rightly so, since it is generally 
more akin to DIY than major building work and very sel- 
dom involves helicopters. My own practical MBA experi- 
ence has been entirely in maintenance, and may be of 
some interest. 


On behalf of the Braes o’ Fife Mountaineering Club, I | 


was appointed as Maintenance Organiser (MO) for Suar- 
dalan in 1978. I carried out this role for 23 years until 
being effectively sacked in 2001. During that time the Braes 
0’ Fife averaged two or three work parties a year, with a 
small group of us keeping the bothy wind- and water-tight, 
repairing, the effects of age and vandalism, gradually stab- 
ilising the structure and reinstating flooring and panelling 
lost before the original renovation. Our work parties were 
generally small-scale and low cost — a useful rule of 
thumb is that £50 worth of timber is all that a car roof rack 
can safely carry — but “little and often” proved effective. 
I can recall many compliments, but very few complaints, 
about the state of the bothy during our stewardship. 

For much of this time the MBA operated on a very in- 
formal but perfectly satisfactory basis. An MO who wanted 
assistance could get it. I twice consulted “the experts” on 
technical points (woodworm treatment and replacement 
roof joists) and on both occasions received very useful 


advice. Had a job required more labour than our club could 
provide, then a work party request would have been pub- 
licised. An MO who was coping and content was largely 
left alone. An MO who was clearly not coping would 
have been spoken to, assisted and, if necessary, ultimately 
replaced. 

This happy state of affairs began to change around the 
time that the area structure was instigated. Middle manage- 


ment was created in the form of an Area Organiser (AO) | 


who was responsible to the MBA management committee 
for all the bothies on his or her patch. Inevitably, this 
meant that the AO required more-or-less regular reports 
from the MOs. Meetings were called for this purpose but 
attendance was often poor. My first AO, Craig Caldwell, 
took the pragmatic step of having a regular phone chat 
with each of his MOs. This worked quite well. 

Later AOs and the management committee took a differ- 
ent line. Paperwork was required. Formal returns and 
declarations had to be submitted, without which pay- 
ments would not be made for materials. This gave us little 
difficulty, however, since our costs were relatively low and 
we had rarely claimed reimbursement. (1 suspect that this 
is not uncommon considering how little it actually costs 
the MBA for routine maintenance of nearly 100 bothies.) 
Avoiding the bureaucracy had other advantages. About 
this time the MO for Callater Stable experienced the in- 
famous case of The Half Sheet Of Plasterboard Which Was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Unaccounted For — a farce which went the length of a 
formal complaint to the charity commissioners. We felt we 
were well out of it. 

Of course it could not last. West Highlands Area was 
deemed to be “not working properly”. A new AO, Grant 
Ritchie, took over. Appalled by the apparent lack of organ- 
isation, he made a tour of “his” bothies. Much to his sur- 
prise, he found them all in good condition! Nobody seemed 
to draw the obvious lesson — that it is the state of the both- 
ies which matters, rather than the state of the organisation. 

After a period Ritchie resigned and the area had no for- 
mal AO for around two years. This had minimal impact on 
maintenance activity. Another AO, Mike Pratt, eventually 
took over under instructions to “sort out” the situation. MOs 
were sent a standard letter to the effect that failure to respond 
would be taken to imply that they no longer wished to act 
as MOs. “MO Vacancies” adverts then appeared in the journal. 

I immediately phoned Colin Scales, MBA chairman at the 
time, with whom | thought I had a reasonable relationship. | 
confirmed that I had at no stage tendered my resignation 
and asked for his help in sorting out the problem. While 


| apparently sympathetic and suggesting other contacts to 
| approach, the effective message was: “the deselection pro- 


cess, having started, cannot be stopped”. Attempts by the 
Braes o’ Fife’s then president were equally futile. He offer- 


| ed among other things to volunteer his own name as MO if 


that would satisfy MBA procedures and allow the club to 
continue to maintain Suardalan on an official basis. The 
responses by Roger Muhl (then acting correspondence 
secretary and also, I believe, author of the “ultimatum” letter) 
rejected all offers of compromise in an increasingly arro- 
gant and condescending manner. The MBA’s newsletters, 
meanwhile, continued to lament the lack of volunteers for 
AO and MO posts. 

It seems to me that the underlying cause of much of the 
MBA’s recent difficulties lies in the inevitable conflict be- 
tween those MOs and ordinary bothy-goers who tend to be 
somewhat independently minded, and certain MBA office 
bearers who take pleasure in telling other people what to do. 
Of course “health and safety” is cried in justification of 
the “need” for management and control. This is a wonderfully 
convenient argument since it allows the wannabe manager to 
say “This is forced on me — I’ve really no choice — I’m 
really keeping your paperwork to the minimum, honestly”, 
while anyone who argues can be deemed irresponsible and 
reckless. Thus any sensible debate is stifled and “officially 
approved” procedures become increasingly unrealistic. 

Will the recent MBA “regime change” inject more common 
sense? I doubt it, but I would be happy to be proved wrong. 
I have very little interest in MBA politics — I just want to 
see well-maintained open bothies. I do see one real danger, 
however: if at some point the MBA’s centralised control 
system collapses it is quite likely that many bothies will be 
left untended. In my view, a much less centralised routine 
maintenance network, consisting of “Friends” of individual 
bothies, would be more resilient, with the MBA acting as an 
umbrella body offering public relations, technical advice 
and grant funding as required. This sort of idea would no 
doubt be vehemently opposed by those of the “command 
and control” persuasion, but might it not in the long run be 


' better for the bothies? 
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Letter You 


Dear TAC, 


With regard to broken and replaced 
trig points (TACS56, p15), at Green- 
ham Common (of the cruise missiles 
and the women's peace camp), the trig 
— at $U499653 on Landranger 174 
— had another trig lying on its side a 
few yards away when | was there in 
March 1993. The fallen trig had had 
its flush bracket and tribach, aka 
spider thingie on the top, hacked off. 

In May 1999 on the summit of Sgurr 
na Ciche (TAC55, p12) | indentified 
the remains of one square pillar and 
two cylindrical ones. No flush brack- 
ets. | wrote to the OS and they sent 
me a brief history of this pillar. In 
summary: 

1948 


1949 
1955 


Bolt set in rock 

Stone pillar built over bolt 
Damaged by lightning and 
repaired 

Damaged by lightning 

New cylinder trig built with 
lightning conductor 
Reported cracked and light- 
ning conductor broken off 
Further lightning damage 
Rebuilt 

Repaired 

Repaired again 

Pillar reported completely 
destroyed by lightning 

OS gave up! Surface bolt 
emplaced and covered with 
a small cairn 

Cairn in disarray 


1957 
1958 


1963 


1969 
1971 
1972 
1975 
1979 


1983 


1985 


Yours, 
Barbara Jones, Guildford 


Sa ee 
Dear TAC, 


Further to Grahaeme Barrasford 
Young's points (TAC55, p8) and the 
letters from Peter Wilson and Niall 
Macdonald in a similar vein (TACSS, 
pp17-18), there is little doubt that OS 
maps have deteriorated as serious 
navigational tools over recent years. 
The preponderance of purple lines 
and yellow blur over critically import- 
ant bits of geography and the ex- 
plosion of blue nonsense symbols 
are the main sources of the problem 
to my mind. The blue starburst sym- 
bols for “nice view here” always 
seem to be in the wrong place — 
generally right beside roads, not at the 
top of mountains. 

The OS is clearly an organisation in 
evolution and struggling with its 
monoline product to reach out to the 
broader audience needed to meet 
commercial pressures. The danger of 
course in this is that by trying to meet 
everyone's needs in what is funda- 
mentally one offering, they meet no 
one's needs adequately. (The differ- 
ences in scale do not make Land- 
rangers and the new Explorers differ- 
ent products in my opinion. It's a bit 


like having a more powerful car com- 
pared to your existing one: it's still a 


“It’s a sheep at 1:1 scale” 


It strikes me that if the OS really put 
themselves in the boots and other 
footwear of their users then they 
might better serve each group. Per- 
haps, for example, specialist moun- 
tain-biking maps highlighting good 
cycle routes might be created (all 
the better to keep them away from 
walkers). We might also see close 
detail (say 1:10000-scale) summit 
maps for major peaks reverse-printed 
on specialist mountaineering maps. 
Surely this isn't beyond the realms of 
possibility and technology these 
days? 

With regard to the idea of going 
back to shading various heights and 
the accuracy of Irish topographic in- 
formation, | have had recent experi- 
ence of both. OSI maps carry darker 
brown shading for high ground and 
are only available in 1:50000 scale. 
Important contour detail is frequently 
obscured by the shading, and with 
cliffs represented only by closer con- 
tours this can make for some good 
fun. Last autumn | ran over Lugna- 
quilla via Glenmalure from Glenda- 
lough and back, nearly chucking my- 
self off the scarp bordering Glen- 
malure in the process in the fog, as its 
all-so-critical contour feature was ob- 
scured by the careful brown shading. 

As you might guess from this, I'm 
not a fan of shading or not showing 
important ground features. The Irish 
manage to show every standing 
stone in the country on their maps, so 
why not show 6km-long cliffs as 
cliffs rather than obscuring them? 

On a closing note, | am delighted 
for Peter Wilson that despite the un- 
certain distance to Sligo Town on his 
roadsigns, at least they were all fac- 
ing the right way round, ie pointing 
to the right place. That's not all that 
common in the Irish Republic, espe- 
cially in the country — you have been 
warned. 


Regards, 

Jeremy Chadwick, Reading 
Ea 
Dear TAC, 

Grahaeme Barrasford Young in 
TACS55 and Paul Hesp (TAC56, p16) 
both seem to regard as an amusing 


solecism the reference by Sharon 
Allsop-Seward of the OS to the Ex- 
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plorer series as “small-scale” maps. 
It's my understanding however that 
this is indeed the official OS nom- 
enciature, with “large scale” reserved 
for anything 1:10000 and larger. 

According to the OS website, large- 
scale products include such things 
as “Superplan plots” that can be sup- 
plied at anything up to a staggering 
1:100, and promise at first sight an 
undreamt-of wealth of new material 
for the cartographic pedant — no of- 
fence meant to your correspondents 
by that term, of course. 

Unfortunately, even at the maxi- 
mum AO printout size, a 1:100 map 
wouldn't cover enough area for any- 
thing much more enterprising than 
taking bearings off the concrete 
gnomes during a stroll around the 
back garden, and | suspect they are 
resurveyed with insufficient frequen- 
cy to be of any use on the hill in the 
time-honoured practice of sheep- 
to-sheep navigation. 


Yours, 
Tom Hawkins, Stockport 


Er ea ee 
Dear TAC, 


Re TACS56, p13 and your attempt to 
find an extra 2% inches (6cm) for 
Calf Top and so put it at 2000ft 
(610m), | was at the summit of Calf 
Top just a few days after reading your 
piece. The ground across the fence 
does seem a tiny bit higher than the 
base of the trig column, but the trig 
itself sits on a low concrete plinth and 
the benchmark on the base plate is 
at my knee height above ground 
level. (My knee height was approx- 
imately 55cm when wearing winter 
boots!) 

Given that the OS height is that of 
the benchmark and not ground level, 
then it would seem that Calf Top 
doesn't make it into the 610m club. 


Yours, 
Peter Wilson, Portstewart 


Sa ed 
Dear TAC, 


| would like to add my observations to 
the debate over whether Calf Top 
reaches 2000ft. On a visit in 2002, | 
measured the summit (across the 
fence from the trig point) to be 
20cm higher than the base of the trig 
point, which when added to 609.6m 
makes 609.8m — which is above 
2000ft. My method was quite simple: 


1 — Hold a trekking pole vertically 
with its point on the summit and de- 
crease the length of the pole until 
the top surface of the trig point just 
disappears as seen fram the top of 
the handle. The top of the handle will 
then be level with the top of the trig 
point (assuming that the top surface 
of the trig point is horizontal, which 
appeared to be the case). 


2 — Hold the trekking pole vertically 
next to the trig point with its point on 
the ground. If the top of the handle 
is lower than the top of the trig point, 
then the summit must be higher than 
the trig. The amount by which it is 
higher can easily be calculated by 
noting the marked length of the 
pole, raising the handle of the pole to 
be level with the top of the trig point 
and noting the marked length again, 
then taking the difference. 


In case the description of my method 
isn't clear, this diagram may help: 


Best wishes, 
Dr John Owen, Aberdeen 


Dear Ed, 


Many years ago, the imperial foot 
was defined as the distance between 
two marks on a metal bar at a defined 
temperature. The drawbacks of such 
an approach were many, not least 
that marks on a bar are not dimen- 
sionless, and even when | was still in 
full-time education the definition was 
changed. The foot is now rendered in 
terms of the metre, which in turn is 
defined in terms of natural phenom- 
ena such as the wavelength of light 
emitted from certain atoms. 

The imperial inch is therefore now 
defined as precisely 2.54 centime- 
tres, making the imperial foot 0.3048 
metres, exactly and by definition. It 
follows that 2000 feet is exactly 
609.6 metres, and not the spurious 
609.61 quoted in TAC56 (p13). Con- 
sequently, much of your discussion of 
the heights of hills in the Ponds re- 
quires modification. 

Your incorrect figure is presumably 
derived by taking the reciprocal of 
0.3048 metres/foot, rounding to five 
significant figures giving 3.2808 feet/ 
metre and using this as a metres-to- 
feet conversion factor (or, equivalent- 
ly, taking the reciprocal again to re- 
produce a feet-to-metres factor). This 
is a process akin to translating hill 
names into Portuguese and back 
again as in the TAC quiz, and gives 
similar results. 

| recall that | have had occasion to 
correct you for the same mathe- 
matical error in earlier editions of 
TAC, but clearly you are a man more 
given to words than to numbers. You 
should ensure that you take more 
care in future. 


Yours, Paul Prescott, Kilmahog 


Ed. — There is likely to be a TAC site 
visit to Calf Top in the fairly near 
future. More on this in due course. 


Dear TAC, 


The reference to the highest occu- 
pied house possibly being on Carn 
an Tuirc (TAC54, p12) reminded me 
that | once came across a small 
number of wasps on the summit cairn 
of that same hill. This was sometime 
just after the Devil's Elbow was 
straightened. At that time we lived 
on the north side of Mount Blair in 
Glen Isla, surely one of the most 
magnificent hills in the country, a 
mere 2441 feet high but well pro- 
portioned, a sort of geological Kylie 
Minogue. 


Yours, 
Nick Aitken, Kingussie 


Ed. — Wasps in cairns have featured 
here before — see the letter from 
David Purchase, TAC50, p17. 


Dear TAC, 


| see that the pronunciation debate 
on the word midge has been joined 
by Badger Bill (TAC55, p20) — or 
should that be Badgerie Billy? 
There is a lot more involved here 
than the usual affectionate diminu- 
tive so associated with my beloved 
Inverness. Midgie is defined in the 
Concise Scots Dictionary as “rub- 
bish’, and was always used in the 
demotic tongue of west central low- 
land Scotland to mean a midden, 
used in compound constructions 
such as midgie-raking, a pastime 
much diminished since the intro- 
duction of bottle banks and wheel- 
bins, sorry wheelie-binnies. 


Yours, 
Johnnie Donohoe, Blaniefield 


Psd GERMS EINER ES PES Res WA tees A 
Dear TAC, 


| see that the list of 2003 events for 
the John Muir Trust's West of Scot- 
land group includes one described 
thus: “Thursday 27th February, 7pm. 
From Blanefield to Bolivia, an illus- 
trated talk by John Donohoe. John 
is immediate past president of the 
Mountaineering Council of Scotland 
and the founder chairman of our 
group. During his period at the helm 
of the MCofS he steered them 
through the labyrinth of the consult- 
ations on the Land Reform and 
Access legislation and the trauma 
of foot and mouth...”. 

Could this be the same John 
Donohoe who in June 2001 declined 
an invitation from the foot-and- 
mouth reclaimers to join them for a 
stroll up Dumgoyne, his local hill? 
(See TAC5S1, p16.) 


Yours, 
Graham Benny 
Glasgow 
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Dear TAC, 


While sorting out some old books, | 
came across a copy of With Nature 
and a Camera by Richard Kearton, 
published in 1897 and presented to 
my father as a school prize in 1905. | 
was surprised to discover that the 
first 184 pages describe a visit to St 
Kilda. The author sailed on the Dun- 
ara Castle from Glasgow on 11 June 
1896. It seems that at that time St 
Kilda was regularly visited by large 
passenger ships in the summer. 

Kearton and his companions lived 
in one of the cottages in the village for 
two weeks. His main interest was bird 
photography but he did do some 
walking and climbing, often with St 
Kildans. 

There were no restrictions, but he 
describes the great difficulty of land- 
ings due to heavy seas and the tough 
rock climbs which were necessary. 
He climbed Conagher several! times 
(I have retained his spellings of the 
hills) and sailed under its cliffs. There 
is a good picture of the ridge of Doon 
which they reached by climbing 
down into the gap with Hirta and 
jumping into a boat provided by one 
of the inhabitants. 

On “calmer days” he visited Bor- 
erra and Soa, both of which involved 
very difficult landings followed by 
rock climbs and even more perilous 
departures. He makes no mention of 
visiting the summits since most of 
their interest lay in the cliffs where 
they photographed the birds and 
watched them being hunted and cap- 
tured by the locals. It is well known 
that the St Kildans climbed to most of 
the tops including the stacks without 
the use of ropes and that tens of thou- 
sands of eggs were collected and 
eaten in the season, as well as many 
hundreds of adult birds. This appar- 
ently did little harm to the breeding 
population, so it seems most unlikely 
that a few Marilynbaggers would 
cause harm. 

Kearton considered Biorrach near 
Soa to be the most difficult stack, al- 
though this too had been scaled by 
the local inhabitants. He thought it to 
be between 400 and 500 feet high, but 
the SMC guide gives a height of 236 
feet, so it does not even achieve 
Yeaman status. They left St Kilda on 
the Hebridean on 24 June, and after 
calling at Benbecula, Tiree and Coll 
Kearton disembarked in Oban 64 
hours later. It might have taken less 
time had not the ship hit a rock off Coll 
which fortunately did not cause a leak. 


Yours, Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 
Bess i Sie CR ee A 
Dear TAC, 

The cover of TAC55 would seem to 


sadly apply to most national parks in 
the world unless very strict regulations 
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Letter You 


are enforced. What's “The jewel in 
the crown” of Banff National Park? Is 
it Peyto Lake? The Bald Eagle? The 
mighty Mount Temple? No, it's shop- 
ping. And mega hotel development. 

The Bow Valley Study in 1995 was 
initiated mainly because people con- 
sidered that there was too much de- 
velopment in Banff. Fortunately the 
National Parks Act now forbids any 
development in the Park other than 
in established townsites. The act 
also says that the townsites should 
only provide visitors with “basic and 
essential" services. This part of the 
act is not enforced. A shop on Banff 
Avenue just sells Christmas stuff! 

| hope that the inevitable develop- 
ment that comes with National Park 
status is confined strictly to certain ar- 
eas, otherwise the place will just go 
from bad to worse. 


Yours, 

Alistair Des Moulins, Calgary, Canada 
Ee el 
Dear TAC, 


On a walk with friends from Wasdale 
we were astonished and disheartened 
to witness to a most inconsiderate, 
barbaric act. A group of motorcyclists 
raced towards us from Haycock then 
darted off over Scoat Fell. The horren- 
dous unearthly noise from the bikes 
was appalling, and brought the pleas- 
ant, peaceful day to an abrupt end. 

We continued our walk uninter- 
rupted for a while until we came to de- 
scend Nether Beck, where the motor- 
cyclists appeared again. They cross- 
ed the beck and started to climb the 
steep slope on to Haycock. For those 
unfamiliar with this area of the Lakes, 
it is a remote, beautiful, picturesque 
landscape with rolling grass banks 
and a scattering of boulders. In a mat- 
ter of minutes the slope that the motor- 
cyclists were attempting to climb was 
churned up, exposing a wide tract of 
soil with the turf removed completely. 

| recognise that everyone has an 
equal right to visit and enjoy these 
places of natural beauty and tranquil- 
lity, but | fail to see how we can justify 
this selfish act. Although, admittedly, 
fellwalkers cause erosion, the scale 
of destruction is much less, and pro- 
viding people stick to paths and 
avoid going out in large groups the 
effects are kept to a minimum. 

For everyone to enjoy the Lake Dis- 
trict then there has to be consideration 
for all seeking the pleasure of such an 
environment. Respect for the environ- 
ment is paramount and, in my opinion, 
should be exercised at all times. 

| am not implying that motorcyclists 
should be physically banned from rid- 
ing over the fells, rather that there is 
an unwritten code of conduct and 
ethical practice which should be ad- 
hered to. Motorcyclists should follow a 
more sympathetic approach to allow 


themselves and others to continue 
enjoying the Lake District mountains. 

“From the beginning think what 
may be the end” — Edward Whymper. 


Yours, M Walker 


Ed. — See Parkwatch, p3. 


Dear TAC, 


The story of Fiona Wilkie’s moun- 
taineering moggie on Beinn Eighe 
(TAC56, p12) reminds me of what 
must surely be the highest unassist- 
ed cat ascent anywhere. | remember 
reading a well-documented account 
of a cat that climbed the Matterhorn. 
It apparently followed a party of 
Swiss climbers from the Hornli hut to 
the summit cross. There it shared 
their lunch before being carried back 
down in a rucksack. One wonders 
whether that cat made a habit of fol- 
lowing parties up the ridge. Any fur- 
ther confirmation would be welcome. 

On the subject of mountaineering 
mammals, | can add a sideline to lan 
Johnston's letter about cattle high on 
Cruachan (TAC44, p19). Many read- 
ers will be familiar with the superbly 
built drystane dyke on the Bealach 
Mor, lowest point of the ridge of Suil- 
ven. | had always assumed that this 
was placed there to stop deer from 
grazing on the flat, grassy summit 
and possibly falling down the steep 
face. Not so. When staying with re- 
tired police chief Cathel MacLeod in 
Lochinver a few years ago, | was told 
that the wall was constructed to keep 
out cattle. You can still see the re- 
mains of shielings below Suilven. 
Apparently cattle grazed here during 
the summer and sometimes climbed 
the two steepish gullies to reach the 
grass on the summit. 

Cathel MacLeod told me that the 
stonework was quarried and shaped 
on the spot, not carried from Loch- 
inver. It would be interesting to know 
who built the dyke (with that specially 
created gateway), and when. 


Yours, Tom Waghorn, Manchester 
Ene ns 
Dear TAC, 


Recent correspondence concerning 
Munrobagging pussy cats sprang to 
mind after a foray to a wintry Ben 
Wyvis, on which some friends and | 
found possible evidence of the pres- 
ence of a larger and, one suspects, 
somewhat less cuddly feline friend. 
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Entering Coire nan Feith Riabhach 
on the southern end of the mountain, 
we found a large (about the size of my 
adult male hand) paw-shaped print in 
the snow. It was significantly larger 
than that of a dog or fox, both of 
whose prints | have often seen in the 
hills. The print included what appear- 
ed to be the mark of four claws. The 
snow in the area was patchy and 
thawing and we could only find one 
print. The local weather situation sug- 
gested that the print was, at most, a 
few hours old. 

That's it. I'm not claiming a confirm- 
ed “big cat” encounter and, sadly, 
none of us had a camera. The only 
other detail of possible relevance con- 
cerns the behaviour of a large (about 
100) herd of deer which we noticed 
ten minutes prior to finding the print. 
At the time, we remarked how the 
deer seemed even more timid than 
usual. They were grouped tightly and 
seemed more spooked by our pres- 
ence than one would normally expect. 

| may of course be wide of the mark 
here — but, as | personally know of two 
confirmed sightings of large, non- 
native cats in the Highlands, | thought 
my experience might be of interest. 


Best wishes, “Badger Bill’, Dingwall 


Ed. — Have other readers had ‘big 
cat” incidents in the British hills? 


PER Peco SaaS See 
Dear TAC, 


| recently heard a story from a reliable 
informant and wondered if any read- 
ers might be able to cast light on the 
events described. While spending an 
extended summer break in the Cairn- 
gorms during the 1960s, a friend 
based himself at Ryvoan bothy. Re- 
peatedly during his stay — indeed, 
so often that it became commonplace 
— he was disturbed at night and in 
the evening by the sound of a dog 
walking around the bothy, its claws 
ticking on the floor. 

There was no dog in the place, nor 
was the sound caused by any other 
creature, wind or other identifiable 
source. The sound was, apparently, 
unmistakably that of a dog pacing 
from one part of the room to another. 
Indeed, so real was the phenomenon 
that it was possible to tell at any 
particular time during its occurrence 
exactly where in the room the dog 
was, despite its being invisible. 

The sound only ever occurred 
when the informant was alone in the 
bothy, never when other folk were vis- 
iting. He claims not to have been 
particularly frightened by it, more 
confused and at times irritated. | know 
the area around the bothy pretty 
well, but have never heard this story 
before. Has anyone else? 


All the best, Andy Beaton, Inverness 
EERE ens eee ee ey 


ime for a bit of preplanning, in more ways than one. The in- 
Tee is for TAC58 to include some thoughts on how 
problems at access blackspots ought to be dealt with come the 
formal introduction of the new access legislation — the Land 
Reform (Scotland) Act — in March 2004. The Land Reform 
(Scotland) Bill, forerunner of the actual Act, hopped over its final 
hurdle on 23/1/02, with various stupid-beyond-belief clauses (eg 
hill access at night being made illegal) having finally been seen off. 

So it’s been pretty much happiness all round in the recreation- 
al access community, with groups such as the Mountaineering 
Council for Scotland and the Ramblers’ Association Scotland 
having put in much good work to steer the bill through its 
committee stages. The real work is only just beginning, however. 
Now that the academic/abstract side to the debate has been 
completed, what remains is the massive problem of how to 
actually enforce these legally enshrined access rights. Not easy: 
the real world has a habit of running rather less smoothly than 
the theoretical corridors-of-power version. 

In many ways we’re back to where we’ve always been, as the 
danger had been that the bill would have dragged Scotland into 
an Englandandwales access model rather than — as initially in- 
tended — towards something approaching the Norwegian situa- 
tion. The difference come 2004, however — compared with 2000, 
say — is that walkers and climbers (and cyclists etc) will be able 
to tell get-off-my-landers that the legal situation has been clari- 
fied, that owning the land doesn’t equate with owning the access. 

That’s roughly how it ought to work — and, in an ideal world, 
there ought soon to be no access blackspots at all. Trouble is, as 
was shown during foot and mouth, having a legal right of access 
isn’t much good if landowners and smallholders still “discour- 
age” people and if the councils and landowning charities conspire 
to keep things closed. FMD saw the Scottish Executive implor- 
ing the councils/charities to assist in reopening, but in many in- 
stances (eg Ben Lawers, Schiehallion) they just flicked two fingers 
at the law-makers and carried on cosying up to the Get Off brigade. 


Were that to happen again, with the legislation in place, then a | 


precedent would be set whereby the new law would be seen to 
have fewer teeth than Am Basteir. And if we as a hillgoing com- 
munity allow that kind of complacency to set in, then we will have 
ourselves to blame when, in years to come, people are encount- 
ering gates and unfriendliness at the same locations as today. 

So back to the need for planning. Readers are invited to submit 
comments for TACS8, but on the understanding that the com- 
ments must be specific. Specific about places — name names, 
give grid references — and specific about how the new legisla- 
tion and its accompanying Access Code should be used to resolve 
the problems at these places. That way, come March 2004, a list 
of troublespots can be targeted straight away. 

Regular readers will be aware of the worst locations, places 
where the “owners” have no inclination to act in accordance with 
the current access laws, never mind the forthcoming ones. It’s 
worth recalling some of these, so here are Six Sites of Shame: 

@ The Invervar gate, with which the Riddell family tries to block 
access to the Munros on the northem side of Glen Lyon. 

@ The Alltchaorunn gate across the Etive at 41/197513 — a 
__ padlocked barbed-wire monstrosity with the potential to in- 
jure and benight walkers unable to reach the road beyond. 

@ Conic Hill, where the farmer has long “closed” the entire hill 
for a four-week period in April/May, and where the West 


- Highland Way authority has played along with this. While it | 


might not be entirely unreasonable for squads of waywalkers 
to be shepherded on to the lower branch of the route during 
that period (down to Milton of Buchanan and along to Bal- 
maha — although the roadside pavement is very poor in 
places), there is no good reason why Conic baggers should 
be kept off wholesale, especially as the hill carries No 
Dogs signs (themselves probably illegal) all year round. 

» The farmer at Green Well of Scotland who shouts and swears 
_ at walkers heading up on to the Rhinns of-Kells or Cairns- 
-more of Carsphairn ranges pretty much any day he chooses, 
but with extra venom in the (extended) lambing season. The 
~ SMC guidebook (see pp4-5 here) complies with this, re- 


He 


routing Corbettbaggers at the whim of this one man and ig- 
noring not just the legalities but also the serious singlehanded 


_. dint being made in the north Galloway B&B and pub trade. 
y The aforementioned Ben Lawers, where an unholy fudge has — 


led to what was once the main ascent route — up beside 


_ the Lawers Burn — having become at best unfriendly and at — 
worst not worth the hassle. The farmer at Machuim appears. 


to be an anti-walker misanthrope, the hor carver and the 
hotelier in Lawers village have put the fear (or at least the 


_. grumpiness) of God into any would-be car-parkers, and the 


NTS has tried to corridorise everyone into its dull and ero- 
ded plod-route from the visitor centre. The local council 
— who could solve the entire problem by buying or (hey, 
let’s be radical) compulsorily purchasing ground for a car 
park on the edge of the village and installing a short corridor 
to get above the fields — have done precisely sod all. 


Then there is Deephope near Ettrick — much discussed in 
these pages over the years (eg TAC49, p15), and where things 
have taken a marked tum for the worse. There has long been 
a history here of walkers being verbally abused and physic- 
ally manhandled by a man known variously as James, Iain or 
John Irvine. In February 2002 Irvine was fined £350 for a 
breach of the peace and the assault of a woman who had 
been walking along the track with her husband and their 
three young children. The assault had been witnessed by 
Kevin Newton of the nearby Angecroft campsite, and he 
was duly called by the prosecution. Irvine then approached 
Newton as they left the court and vowed revenge (surely 
this was contempt?), and in July 2002 the police charged 
Newton with attempting to run down Irvine with his car. 
Newton describes this as “preposterous to say the least” 


and claims he has witnesses to prove he was “several miles 


away on the back of a horse” at the time in question. (This 
is ironic given that there have been prior allegations of Ir- 
vine having driven his own car at horseriders in the area.) 
The pleading diet was on 4/2/03, and the full hearing will 
follow — and will be reported here. Newton says that the 
officers who charged him described Irvine as “dangerous”. 
Clearly Irvine’s behaviour (not just his assault conviction 
but encounters with at least two TAC readers) is such that 
the current legal situation (or the current mental health 
laws) ought to be capable of dealing with him; we shouldn’t 


_have to await the new access law. The revised law might 


help, though, not least because the Scottish Rights of Way and 
Access Society appears to be looking the other way, even 
though the route in question is listed in Scottish Hill Tracks 
(route 31 in the 1999 edition). The SRoWaAS spokesman in 


_ TACS3 (p16) told of the society using its money “for posi- 


tive work such as erecting signposts”, so they could erect a 
new one at the start of the Deephope track, where the need 


is rather pressing. Chances are the local vigilante would 
- emerge from his lair and clunk the society’s fieldworkers 
_ over the head with the sign, but at least there would have 

__ been an effort to deal with a real problem in the real world. 


As it is, Deephope remains the only place in Scotland 


_ where walkers, regardless of age or sex, put themselves in 
_ physical danger simply by going for a perfectly legal stroll. 
The reclaimers (see TAC51, pp14-16) are discussing tac- 
tics, and anyone’s thoughts on this, or on any other 


troublespots, are very welcome. Anything from 100-500 


-- words, and by mid-May please. Let’s make sure that when 
___ the new legislation comes in we hit the ground running — or 
_at least walking confidently, with a spring in the step. 


seaieljessaooy / / 


Gateaux, Gore-Tex and Everest the easy way 


A feature entitled “I have a dream” in the Sunday Herald for 5 January asked selected Scottish “celebri- 
ties” to state “what they’ve always wanted to do with their lives”. The eye of Perkin Warbeck (who is 
food-obsessed this issue — see pp6-7) was caught by the contribution by Nick Nairn, a “celebrity chef”. 


“l’D LIKE TO CLIMB a mountain. A proper mountain, not , 


a Munro. Either a 4000-metre peak in the Alps or an 8000- 


metre peak in Tibet. Everest is the biggest mountian (sic), | 
but it is actually one of the easiest ones, although it is still 


pretty scary. I’ve climbed a couple of wee hills in my time; 


I’ve never done any proper climbing before. I’m fascinated | 


by the danger and the exhilaration of it. Like a moth drawn 


to the flame, I’m fascinated by the whole thing, about what | 


makes these guys do it. And I kind of understand, | think, 
what makes them do it. It’s just the exhilaration and the feel- 


ing, of being, alive when you are out there. I’d love to do it, | 


but I’ve made a pact with my wife. She gets worried when 


she sees me poring over climbing books. ‘You’re not about | 
consider woodcock ‘marinated in balsamic vinegar and 


to pack your bags and disappear to Nepal are you?’ No....” 
Set aside your bemusement that the word “mountian” 
can get past both the author and the subs of a broadsheet 


newspaper in the age of the spellchecker. And speaking of | 


the subs, one might also wonder how “exhilaration” and 
“fascinated” can appear twice each in as many sentences. 


Does no one have a thesaurus? Does Mr Nairn serve his | 
monkfish with mashed and crushed potatoes on the one | 
plate? But my job is not to wash the Sunday Herald’s dirty 


Gore-Tex. Rather, I come to kick boulders down the gully 
of contemporary culture which has elevated a whole jaeger 


battalion of cookery teachers to the rarefied air of zeitgeist- | 
makers. How come none of them has succumbed to high- | 
| wonders how he would cope at Everest base camp: he 


altitude pulmonary oedema? 

In the days of Everest the hard way, Dougal Haston was 
some sort of mountaineering equivalent of a rock star. 
Maybe not the fifth Beatle, but surely in the top ten behind 


Best and Bailey. In today’s blighted era, with cooking the 
new rock’n’roll, one wonders whether Haston, were he 
still alive, would be confessing his longing to make a 
decent soufflé before he dies? 

Apparently cooking does have its hard men, with Gordon 
Ramsay being Basher Briggs. He has thrown Joan Collins 
and someone called AA Gill out of his café. Most of us 
can probably conjure a mental image of Joan Collins. | 
certainly can. She is wearing that basque thing with the fur 


trimmings and a bit of (thats quite enough of that — | 


Ed.). Moreover, I have just looked at a picture of AA Gill. 
Iron Mike Tyson he ain’t. Thus to be “hard” in the kitchen 
might be akin to being considered over-cerebral on Big 


20 


Brother. So when Nick Nairn pronounces Everest “one 
of the easiest”, is this a hard man of the hills talking? 
One in six Everest summiteers still croaks, after all. Or is 
this just the gateaux-making 25th member of Atomic 
Kitten talking a load of bolleaux? 

Speaking, of the one-in-six attrition rate, how about 
our seeing a programme where six chefs are sent to climb 
Everest? Or, better yet, a programme where Jamie Oliver 
is sent six times. I know that wouldn’t guarantee his de- 
mise, but it would greatly reduce his chance of uttering 
the word “pukkah” ever again. 

None of this ire would be outpouring, if Nairn hadn’t 
declared that Munros were not “proper” mountains. I don’t 


garlic and served on a bed of squid ink pasta to be “proper” 
food, but I wouldn’t risk the wrath of the foodie brigade 
by ... er... thus opining in print. 

Let’s imagine Nairn at base camp. Is he studying the ice- 
fail through binoculars, looking for shifts in the seracs? 
Or is he fussing over Pertemba the cook, eg “please 
Pertemba, tell me you used only puy lentils in the dhal...”. 

Or up on the summit ridge, from south or north, when 
stepping over corpses, how would he fare, the man who 
boaked up on TV at the sight of black pudding being 
made? When asked the worst thing about Glasgow, Nairn 
once opined: “Litter. It’s everywhere. It’s horrible.” One 


could spend the entire pre-monsoon window tidying up. 
And if he did ever reach the south col, the pile of dis- 
carded oxygen bottles might send him back down in the 
huff. 

If one were being really pedantic, Nairn’s “8000m peak 
in Tibet” ought also to bear some analysis. There is only 
one mountain that can be so described: Shishapangma 
aka Xixabangma aka Gosainthan. Most of the fourteen 
8000ers sit on national borders — and three fall entirely 
in Nepal. So either Nairn has already decided on his peak 
(in which case let’s tell his wife), or again he doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about. 

And what’s all this “I’ve climbed a couple of wee hills 
in my time”? Does the man feel no need to warm up for 
Everest by doing the Aggy Ridge in winter? Or if it’s 
wee hills he’s after there’s a very apposite Graham called 
Cook’s Cairn. When aspirant chefs breenge into his kit- 
chen with “I’ve made a couple of omelettes in my time”, 
does Nairn just give them a job? 

Finally in this rush of pedantic cant, I would draw your 
attention to Nairn’s limited choice of challenge: 4000m in 
the Alps or 8000m in “Tibet”. Nothing between seems 
to tickle the fancy. My own fairytale mountains would be 
in Patagonia, and if one really wanted a challenge after a 
hard day shelling prawns then Denali aka McKinley 
seems pretty daunting, with a reputation that makes Eve- 
rest seem tropical. Or if Nairn wants an easy time, what 
about Kilimanjaro where ordinary pedestrians regularly 
wander up the tourist route? He could even invent a 
new wildebeest recipe. I am sure it is low in steroids and 
safe to eat off the bone. 


